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Mr. Hitpretu:—The following Poem, which has never been published, was written by the well- 
known American Poet, GeorGe W. Parren, more than ten years ago, and presented to a brother offi- 
cer, from whom I received the manuscript. It is too good to be lost, and the Author will pardon me, I hope, 
for soliciting its upblication in the GEM. W. A. Bacon. 
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THE DREAMING BOY. 


BY GEORGE W. PATTEN, U. S&S. A. 











‘ 
My mother called me oft her dreaming boy, Whene’r she laughed, I know not how or why, 
E’en in my youth’s first spring-time, for I took Our pulses quicken’d with a mutual thrill; 
Small pleasure in the task, or in the toy, And if her breast convulsive, heaved a sigh, 
And if my eyes at times were on my book, [joy |My struggling bosom sigh’d responsive still. 
My thoughts were wandering elsewhere. ”T'was my|When she was near, more bright the rainbow’s dye; 
To muse alone by some sequestered brook, And softer seem’d the murmurs of the rill. 
And I would leave my playmates in their glee, In every rose, her fingers wandered o’er, 
To watch the sun go down upon the sea. Was found some beauty ne’er discerned before. 
It was a strange caprice, yet harmless sure, I prized her much, for she would often turn 
But friendship brook’d it not, and she would say, _|To paint the stars upon my new-made kite; 
Pointing her fingers with a look demure, And clasp her hands, and skip for joy to learn, 
There goes the misanthrop, who scorns the play The story gay of its successful flight. 
Of his companions. And I did endure My puzzle, too, when I could not discern 
It all, save once, when on a festive day What piece came next she always told me right: 
An urchin call’d me coward. Face to face And on the bank along the soundiug sea 
We met. Oh, ’twas a long unkind embrace. She'd sit, and string her shells, and sing to me. 
Mine was a gentle nature, yet a look Did I not love her ?—let me press my heart 
Reproachful or unkind, I could not bear; And count the throbbings of that dial rare ; 
And if they ever cross’d me with rebuke, Ah! no—it gives no quick impetuous start, 
I gnash’d my teeth, and stamp’d, and tore ny hair; |The fever’d sign that passion once was there; 
Or hiding in some dark unseemly nook, To what I cherise’d, manhood’s love was art: 
Vexatious wept myself to slumber there, I breath’d her name as I would breathe a prayer, 
But there was one whose voice of under tone, And deem’d her, when she bless’d my vision’s sky, 
Could soothe my passions with a word alone. _ Of mist-wrought dreams,—the rain-bow deity. 
She was a guileless girl, for why ?—she sung— Oft we were wont, when morning sunbeams smil'd, 
And when did ever music hallow lips of wrong; Changing to gems the flow’ret’s robe of dew, 
(Oh, I would trust to falsehood’s Syren tong ue, Locked hand in hand to tread the meadows wild; 
If she but breathed her perjured tale in song.) And pluck the daisy and the hare-bell blue; 
Oft, at my prayer, for me her lute she strung, Or climb the hay-mound when the air was mild, 
And as her fingers stray’d the cords along, And laughing, watch the bubbles that we blew, 
If o’er my brow there chanced a cloud of pain, Or on a bank, pleas’d with the streamlet’s pearl, 
*T would melt away beneath the magic strain, There with the birds she sang—that sinless girl. 
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And we were wont, when clos’d the sultry day, 
And the cool breeze reviving freshness bore, 
To wander forth along the sun-lit bay, 

And count the ripples as they kiss’d the shore. 


Sky, placid sky, how could’st thou smile the same; 
Mocking my desolation with thy light, 

Where were thy red avengers, that they came 

Not at my bidding, at that hour of blight ? 


Thrice had I seen her crown’d the Queen of May, Earth, where thy merey, that thou did’st not claim; 


And thrice the crown, these fingers wove, she wore. 
Oh, happy time ! how pass’d the laughing hours! 


When weaving for her brow these crowns of flowers. 


We’ve stood together when the lonely sea 

Was hushed around, like desolations fane; 

Save when the spirits of the gurgling sea 

Breathe from their cave the murmurs of the main; 
When the faint South, weary of flower and tree, 
With folded pinion slept upon its plain, 

And the pale moon look’d down upon its crest, 

A guardian angel o’er a loved one’s rest. 


We've stood together when the storm-king bade 
His owr go forth—and heard their answering roar, 
When the wild seamew wheel’d with fear dismay’d, | 





Thy worm, anc ‘hide him j in thy womb of night? 
|Remorseless deep, why ebb thy murderous swell? 
{t had no wave for me with Isabel ! 


I threw my form, mhy mother earth beside, 

But on her kindred bosom shed no tear; 

Alas, [could not weep—it was denied 

To quell my bosom with that solace dear. 

I did not sob, nor groan, nor rave, nor chide; 

I felt no pain, no dread, no hope, no fear, 

But like the doom’d, when life’s last woof is spun, 
Heediess of blight, or bloom, or cloud, or sun. 


I cannot tell how long I lay 
|Upon the spot where first I listless fell ; 
An hour perhaps, perhaps till dawn of day, 


And shriek’d, and flapp’d his wings, and sought the Or the next noon, or night, I cannot tell; 


shore ; 
When the dim mist, anon in flames array’d, 
A horrid beacon, hung the billows o’er. 
All breathless then, and pale, we’ve stood to mark 


The moving mount, where hung the helmless barque. | 


One breezy night when shone heaven’s silver crown, 
Pure as the lustre of a Paris face, 

And the far-distant sky seem’d bending down 

To clasp the waters in its wide embrace, 

On a high beetling crag of rugged frown, 

We stood together, far above its base. 

"Twas a wild rock, lash’d by the billowy whirl, 
And o’er the brink she gazed—that fearless girl, 


By the cliff’s verge she stood alone, 

For she had bid me for a moment go 

And seek among the rocks to find a stone, 

That she might plunge it in the gulph below. 

*T was but a moment sure that I was gone, 

And I had turn’d to bring one fit to throw, 

When a shriek broke forth above the roaring swell, 
**My brain! my brain! Edgar, save Isabel!” 


Her Edgar heard it—that wild frenzied call, 
And a strange icy chill his heart came o’er; 
The Heron heard it from her cloud-capp’d wall, 
And with a scream accordant fled the shore; 
The storm-fiend heard it in his coral hall, 

And shook his crest, and answered with a roar, 
And echo he: 1rd—and on the mingled swell 

Of wihd and wave came back—* save Isabel.’? 


With a quick bound I sprung, wild with dismay, 
But gained the verge too late. Far downward, oh! 
On her white dress, I saw the moon-beams play, 
Through her loose hair glisten’d the stars below, 
Upon the deep a Parian corse she lay. 

Save one dark spot upon her brow of snow, 

Her head droop’d down upon a frost-white pillow, 
Then sunk, for aye, beneath the heaving billow. 


With mad’ning clasp I press’d my burning brain, 
And toss’d my eyes to heaven—Oh! it was fair; 
No foul eclipse, no cloud of blood-red stain, 

No star came staggering down the lurid air, 

But tranquil all and pure—sky, sea and plain, 
Oh, bright and beautiful—and she was there; 
Quench’ d, voiceless, cold, my life, my all below, 
My only light in this dark world of woe. 











|'Tides may have e -bb* d and flow’ d,and the damp spray 
lOf wave dashed o’er me, like their sounding knell. 
'The hours toli’d by—one long unceasing chime— 
\One twilight perpetuity of time: 


| Atlength I reck’d me of a sound which broke 


np he dull monotonous roaring in my ear, 
‘A something like a voice, methought it spoke, 


Pausing and low as if the déad were near, 
And then methought I heard a raven croak, 
And moving wheels groan heavily, like a bier, 
And my spent form was lifted up and lain 
Upon—I know not what—’twas dark again. 


When next the star of reason lit my soul, 

Upon a couch { lay—and through the fold 

Of crimson curtains, chasten’d sumbeams stole, 

And on my pillow gleam’d a streak of gold, 

While at a span’s brief distance stood a bowl, 

Fraught w ith some soothing draught—strange fits of 
cold 

Thrill’d through my limbs—methought could I obtain 

That cup—’twould bring reviving warmth again. 


[ tried to raise my hand witht effort strong, 

But O, despair, it reck’d not of my will; 

I strove to speak—the word it died along 

The passage of its utterace—all was still. 
Then beings strange came in a motely throng, 
And I did pray them not to do me ill, 

And show’d the pillow where the sunbeam lay, 
And bade them take that gold and go away. 


Anon a fever’d change came over me, 

And I went out upon the flashing waves, 

Now riding ona dolphm, strange to see— 
Now floating down along the mermaid’s caves, 
And then the coral grots would seem to be 
Changed in a moment to a world of graves; 
And the long sea-weeds where I stumbling fell, 
To the dark locks of fated Isabel. 


Anon another change came over me, ; 
And J went up upon the whirling wind, 

Soaring and soaring onward far and free, 

Till one by one the stars were left behind. 
Heaven burst upon my view,—and I did see 
A lady fair, in battle with a fiend ; 
He plunged her down, and as the space she fell, 
I caught her dying shriek—‘‘ Save Isabel.’’ 
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Dim scatter'd recollections yet remain had devoted his time, energies, and affections; 
Of forms that came and went—I know not how; who had grown up beneath his eye,a fair and 
But then my pillow gave my head less pain, lovely being, worthy even of the deep ten- 


As if a mother smooth’d it down but now; 


And a soft languor cool’d my burning brain derness lav ished yan her. er _ fa 
As if a sister’s lips had press’d my brow$ rents had been thus solicited, and had readily 
But when my voice implored them not to fade, consented; was he to prove an exception ?— 
They all swept by mocking my call for aid. Did he not except his daughter to surrender 
Pe. yee 
Here let me pause, nor longer strive to sing her heart to se ~ eped pie, om om 
The wayward wanderings of fantastic thought, a priceless citadel 10 was so capable of 
In vain, alas, I woke the trembling string appreciating the treasure of her love, as her 
To tell the vagaries of a mind o’er-wrought. childhood’s companion, the ward of her fath- 


Enough that sorrow lost at length its sting, er; one to whom many a parental gaze was 
And reason once again her empire sought, z 


irac a ee atc} r daug —_ 
And witha look of love and kiss of joy, directed as an eligible m atch for oo 
His mother kneel’d and knaew—her Dreaming Boy. |deemed by some as interesting as Miss 
; Granby? Rapidly did those thoughts circu- 
late through the perplexed brain of Claren- 
A HINT TO HUSBANDS; ham; but, ere he surnmoned courage to ex- 
OR, A WIDOWER’S BEQUEST. press them, if, indeed, he purposed ‘their ute 
‘ ‘ terance, the voice of Mr. Granby again met 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also lov- lis ear. It was much milder but still trem- 
ed the Church. I speak as unto wise men; judge ye, | lc 
what I say.—The Bible. us0us. , ; 
“Does my daughter know of this applica- 
“Marry Fanny! marry my davghter! Is’ tion?” 








that what you would do, Charles Clarenham?” | Tt was made with her approbation,” was 

exclaimed Mr. Granby, ina quick and agi-' the response. 

tated tone. | There was a pause—how significant to the 
“Only with your approbation, sir,” was} lover! 

the hesitating reply. “She is not the proper judge of her own 
‘“ You shall never have it; never!” happiness,” was the next remark; “she does 
The you man, thus abri aptly addressed, ap-| not understand her own character. I will 


peared too much surprised and confounded to! converse with her myself on the subject; and 
make an immediate answer to so stern a de-| you, sir, may consider yourself answered.” 
nial. ‘To see his guardiam thus excited w as!’ The tone in which these words were spok- 
a new occurrence in his history. For the ten /en was calm even to sternness, and, as they 
happy years during which he had been under | were cencluded, the speaker turned to leave 
his protection as the orphan of an early friend, | the apartment. 
he had alwaws known him as the calm, self- “Mr. Granby,” exclaimed Cla arenham, ql- 
possessed and courteous gentleman, mild and | most desperately, “you must not go, sir, you 
indulgent even in the exercise of authority, ! shall not, until you tell me what I have done 
and ready to lend asy mpathi: zing attention to to provoke such treatment.” 
all his hopes and wishes. Now his cheeks , His guardian closed the door arid resum- 
were flushed and his eyes flashing with in-| ed his place near the young man, still,stand- 
dignation, while-every tone and nerve seem-' ing, however. 
ed to tremble with the excess of his emotion.| “If my manner offends you, Charles,”’ he 
Yet Charles Clarenham had solicited a boon,! said, ina gentler accent, “I am willing fo a- 
of whose bestowal he had not permitted him-| pologize. There are moments in life whem 
self to entertain a solitary doubt, though the the feelings are too much engrossed to refard: 
petition had been preferred with al! the dif-| the mode of expression. I had no intention 
fidence of true love, and the deferential re-/of wounding you. I havea high respect for 
spect due the man whom, of the w ‘hole world, | you, and a just, I need hardly say, an exalted 
he most esteemed. Was it possible it could/ opinion of your character. My interest in 
have been thus received, or was he only | your welfare could not be greater if you were 
dreaming? ‘True, his was no common re-|my son. But » there i isa limit to my indul- 
quest. He had asked an almost adoring fa- rence, even if you,” he continued, more hur- 
ther for his child, his only child, the sole link riedly, “had any other man presumed, as you 
that bound him to an existence, twenty years have done this morning, Ishould have shown 
of which had been spent in widowhood; a|him my door, ay, asaisted him across the 
child to whose education and happiness ‘s threshold, If you desire a wife, seek her 4 
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elsewhere. ‘There are many, doubtless, who! Fanny, blushing deeply. “Truly, I should 
would be willing to share your lot; and if; be rendering a very poor return for his un- 
your choice is judicious, you shall have my | measured devotion, if I permitted the first dis- 
blessing. But my daughter shall wed no! appointmentmy father ever caused me to em- 
one.” | bitter my whole life.” 


Charles Clarenham breathed more freely. 
He was not then rejected because another 
was preferred. The objection of Mr. Granby 
was to matrimony, not to him particularly. 
His chance of success was at least equal to, 
if not greater, than any other suitor’s. In 
time he might overcome the singular preju- 
dice of the father, especially when, as he fer- 
vently hoped, the happiness of Fanny Gran- 
by was involved in his decision. He, there- 
fore, considered it best to accede to another 
movement of Mr. Granby to terminate the 
present conference, and accepted his proffer- 
ed hand as a token that they parted in amity. 

A faithful account of this interview was 
conveyed to Miss Granby by her lover, and 
the first feeling excited in her bosom was un- 
feigned astonishment, for never, in the whole 
course of her remembered existence, had her 
slightest wish been crossed by her affection- 
ate father. She endeavoured to believe that, 
for some unknown reason, he was merely 
trying the strength of her attachment to 
Clarenham, or his for herself. But the 
young man soon convinced her that her sur- 
mise was incorrect, and that the agitation Mr. 
Granby evinced was founded in determined 
opposition. 

‘‘ He evidently intends you should always 
remain single,” said Clarenden. “His love 
will not endure that you should regard anoth- 
er. more than himself. With all his estima- 
ble qualities, and he has many, he is selfish.” 

‘Selfish! my father selfish! You are 
mistaken, Charles. You never were more 


“| stand corrected, Miss Granby ; one who 
can argue thus coldly relative to the emotions 
of the heart, is, indeed, in no particular peril. 
Her happiness is quite secure.” 


“Charles, youare not like yourself to-day. 
You know very well that I do not argue cold- 
ly. Are the emotions of the heart, think you, 
wholly unstirred when the thought of a fath- 
er’s love and its thousand treasured manifes- 
tations rushes upon the mind? Should no 
feeling of gratitude be excited by the recol- 
lection of long years of patient and untiring 
devotion to a spoiled and often wayward child, 
because, for some mysterious reason that we 
cannot solve, my father has prohibited our 
engagement? I tell you, Charles Claren- 
ham,” and the eye of the young girl bright- 
ened, and her features took a loftier expres- 
sion as she proceeded, “if I was perfectly as- 
sured that a separation from you would blot 
out every hope of earthly bliss from my heart, 
'I would not hesitate to make the sacrifice 
| should my father’s peace demand it. Nor 
| should 1 deem such sacrifice more than my 
| duty.” 

“ You are anoble girl, Fanny, and IJ re- 
vere you for such sentiments,” said Claren- 
‘ham ; “but you forget that you would not be 
'the only sufferer. I, too, have loved you 
‘long and tenderly ; how tenderly the coming 
| years of existence must show; for my affec- 
tions must ever remain true to their allegi- 
} ance, even if unrequited. You have not re- 
i fused to reciprocate my regard, and bright 





mistaken. He is the most disinterested of, Was the futurity I was picturing, when your 

human beings; no woman could be more so,” | father’s stern behest threw a sombre cloud 

cried Fanny Granby. upon it. If your hands remove it not, fare- 
“ Surely his desire that you should sacri-| well to hope nnd happiness.” 

fice your own happiness for him is not disin-! There was an interval of thoughtful si- 

terested. You perceive, from his own admis-| lence, and then Fanny replied, in a gentle 

sion; that he has no personal objection to me, ; tone : 


but cannot endure to yield you to anuther.— | : : 
His home would be less agreeable to him if| a We one i me _ ee yi apc 
his wishes ceased to be the first object with | ~~ J ‘ed gegen ~o , L ie 
his daughter. Depend upon my word, Fan- | {" yet denied me:the slightest boon. Let us 
ny, for once Mr. Granby in tenet tdac| be happy untilthe conference is past, and for- 


. . . . . at 9 ‘ fag vou ; mf A 
child’s interests in his individual gratifica- | $°t yours with him 


tion.” 

“ And even if your surmise was correct, 
Charles, who could blame him? But who 
says that] would be sacrificing my own hap- 
piness in fulfiling his desires?” continued 


The lovers were entirely unconscious that 
Mr. Granby was an involuntary listener to 
their discourse, having entered the adjoining 
apartment in search ofa book at the moment 
of iis commencement, and been unable to 
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And we were wont, when clos’d the sultry day, 
And the cool breeze reviving freshness bore, 

‘To wander forth along the sun-lit bay, 

And count the ripples as they kiss’d the shore. 
‘Thrice had | seen her crown’d the Queen of May, 
And thrice the crown, these fingers wove, she wore. 
Oh, happy time ! how pass’d the laughing hours! 
When weaving for her brow these crowns of flowers. 


We've stood together when the lonely sea 

Was hushed around, like desolations fane ; 

Save when the spirits of the gurgling sea 

Breathe from their cave the murmurs of the main; 
When the faint South, weary of flower and tree, 
With folded pinion slept upon its plain, 

And the pale moon look’d down upon its crest, 

A guardian angel o’er a loved one’s rest. 


We've stood together when the storm-king bade 

His own go forth—and heard their answering roar, 

When the wild seamew wheel’d with fear dismay’d, 

And shriek’d, and flapp’d his wings, and sought the 
shore ; 

When the dim mist, anon in flames array’d, 

A horrid beacon, hung the billows o’er. 

All breathless then, and pale, we’ve stood to mark 

The moving mount, where hung the helmless barque. 


One breezy night when shone heaven’s silver crown, 
Pure as the lustre of a Paris face, 

And the far-distant sky seem’d bending down 

‘To clasp the waters in its wide embrace, 

On a high beetling crag of rugged frown, 

We stood together, far above its base. 

“T'was a wild rock, lash’d by the billowy whirl, 
And o’er the brink she gazed—that fearless girl, 


By the cliffs verge she stood alone, 

For she had bid me for a moment go 

And seek among the rocks to find a stone, 

That she might plange it in the gu!ph below. 
T'was but a moment sure that I was gone, 

And I had turn’d to bring one fit to throw, 

When a shriek broke forth above the roaring swell, 
**My brain! my brain! Edgar, save Isabel!” 


Her Edgar heard it—that wild frenzied call, 
And a strange icy chill his heart came o’er; 
The H ning he it from her cloud-capp’d wall, 
And with a scream accordant fled the shore; 
‘The storm-fiend heard it in his coral hall, 

And shook his crest, and answered with a roar, 
And echo heard—and on the mingled swell 

Of wind and wave came back—*‘ saVe Isabel.’’ 


With a quick bound I sprung, wild with dismay, 
But gained the verge too late. Far downward, oh! 
On her white dress, I saw the moon-bearns play; 
Through her loose hair glisten’d the stars below, 
Upon the deep a Parian corse she we ( 

Save one dark spot upon her brow of snow, 

Her head droop’d down upon a frost-white pillow, 
Then sunk, for aye, beneath the heaving billow. 


With mad’ning clasp I press’d my burning brain, 
And toss’d my eyes to heaven—Oh! it was fair; 
No foul eclipse, no cloud of blood-red stain, 

No star came staggering down the lurid air, 

But tranquil all and pure—sky, sea and plain, 
Oh, bright and beautiful—and she was there; 
Quench’d, voiceless, cold, my life, my all below, 
My only light in this dark world of woe. 


ee 


Sky, placid sky, how could’st thou smile the same, 
Mocking my desclation with thy light, 

Where were thy red avengers, that they came 

Not at my bidding, at that hour of dlight ? 

Earth, um thy mercy, that thou did’st not claim, 
Thy worm, and hide him in thy womb of night? 
Remorseless deep, why ebb thy murderous swell? 
It had no wave tor me with Isabel ! 


I threw my form, my mother earth beside, 

But on her kindred bosom shed no tear; 

Alas, Lcould not weep—it was denied * 

To quell my bosom with that solace dear. 

I did not sob, nor groan, nor rave, nor chide; 

[ felt no pain, no dread, no hope, no fear, . 

But like the doom’d, when life’s last woof is spun, 
Heedless of blight, or bloom, or cloud, or sun. 


I cannot tell how long I lay 

Upon the spot where first I listless fell ; 

An hour perhaps, perhaps till dawn of day, 

Or the next noon, or night, [ cannot tell; 

Tides may have ebb’d and flow’d,and the damp spray 
Of wave dashed o’er me, like their sounding knell. 
The hours toll’d by—one long unceasing chime— 
One twilight perpetuity of time. 


Atlength I reck’d me of a sound which broke 
The dull monotonous roaring in my ear, 

A something like a voice, methought it spoke, 
Pausing and low as if the dead were near, 
And then methought I heard a raven croak, 
And moving wheels groan heavily, like a bier, 
And my spent form was lifted up and lain 
Upon—I know not what—’twas dark again. 


When next the star of reason lit my soul, 

Upon a couch I lay—and through the fold 

Of crimson curtains, chasten’d sumbeams stole, 

And on my pillow gleam’d a streak of gold, 

While at a span’s brief distance stood a bowl, 

Fraught with some soothing draught—strange fits of 
cold 

Thrill’d through my limbs—methought could I obtain 

That cup—’twould bring reviving warmth again. 


[ tried to raise my hand with effort strong, 

But O, despair, it reck’d not of my will; 

I strove to speak—the word it died along 

The passage of its utterance—all was still. 
Then beings strange came in a motely throng, 
And I did pray them not to do me ill, 

And show’d the pillow where the sunbeam lay, 
And bade them take that gold and go away. 


Anon a fever’d change came over me, 

And I went out upon the flashing waves, 

Now riding on a dolphin, strange to see— 
Now floating down along the mermaid’s caves, 
And then the coral grots would seem to be 
Changed in a moment to a world of graves; 
And the long sea-weeds where I stumbling fell, 
To the dark locks of fated Isabel. 


Anon another change came over me, 

And I went up upon the whirling wind, 

Soaring and soaring onward far and free, 

Till one by one the stara were left behind. 
Heaven burst upon my view,—and I did see 

A lady fair, in battle with a fiend; 

He plunged her down, and as the space she fell, 





I caught her dying shriek—‘‘ Save Isabel.’’ 
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Dim scatter ‘d recollections yet remain 

Of forms that came and went—I know not how; 
But then my pillow gave my head less pain, 

As if a mother smooth’d it down but now; 

And a soft languor cool’d my burning brain 

As if a sister's lips had press'‘d my brow; 

But when my voice implored them not to fade, 
They all swept by mocking my call for aid. 


Here let me pause, nor longer strive to sing 

The wayward wanderings of fantastic thought, 

In vain, alas, I woke the trembling string 

To tell the vagaries of a mind o’er-wrought. 
Enough that sorrow lost at length its sting, 

And reason once again her empire sought, 

And witha look of love and kiss of joy, 

His mother kneel’d and knew—her Dreaming Boy. 





A HINT TO HUSBANDS; 
OR, A WIDOWER’S BEQUEST. 


Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also lov- 
ed the Church. I speak as unto wise men; judge ye, 
what I say.—The Bibdle. 


“ Marry Fanny! marry my daughter! Is 
that what you would do, Charles Clarenham?” 
exclaimed Mr. Granby, in a quick and agi- 
tated tone. 


had devoted his time, energies, and aflections; 
who had grown up beneath his eye, a fairand 
lovely being, worthy even ot the deep ten- 
derness lavished upon her. Yet other pa- 
rents had heen thus solicited, and had readily 
consented; was he to prove an exception ?— 
Did he not except his daughter to surrender 
her heart to some deserving besieger of such 
a priceless citadel? Who was so capable of 





appreciating the treasure of her love, as her 
_childhood’s companion, the ward of her fath- 
}er; one to whom many a parental gaze was 
‘directed as an eligible match for daughters 
i\deemed by some as interesting as Miss 
| Granby ? ‘Rapidly did those thoughts cireu- 
late through the perplexed brain of Claren- 
ham; but, ere he surnmoned courage to ex- 
| press them, if, indeed, he purposed their ut- 
'terance, the voice of Mr. Granby again met 
his ear. It was much milder but still trem- 
-ulous. 

| «Does my daughter know of this applica- 
tion?” 

| “Jt was made with her approbation,” was 
the response. al ie 

| There was a pause—how significant to the 


“Only with your approbation, sir,’ was| lover! 


the hesitating reply. 

“ You shall never have it; never!” 

The you man, thus abruptly addressed, ap- 
peared too much surprised and confounded to 
make an immediate answer to so stern a de- 
nial. To see his guardian thus excited was 


“She is not the proper judge of her own 
happiness,” was the next remark; “she dees 
not understand her own character. I will 
converse with her myself on the subject; and 
you, sir, may consider yourself answered.” 

The tone in which these words were spok- 





a new occurrence in his history. For the ten} en was calm even to sternness, and, as they 
happy years during which he had been under| were concluded, the speaker turned to leave 
his protection as the orphan of an early friend, | the apartment. 

he-had alwaws known him as the calm, self-| “Mr. Granby,” exclaimed Clarenham, al- 


possessed and courteous gentleman, mild and | 
indulgent even in the exercise of authority, 
and ready to lend asympathizing attention to 
all his hopes and wishes. Now his cheeks 
were flushed and his eyes flashing with in- 
dignation, while every tone and nerve seem- 
ed to tremble with the excess of his emotion. 


Yet Charles Clarenham had solicited aboon, | said, ina gentler accent, “ 


of whose bestowal he had not permitted him- 
self to entertain a solitary doubt, though the 
petition had been preferred with all the dif- 
fidence of true love, and the deferential re- 
spect due the man whom, of the whole world. 
he most esteemed. Was it possible it could 
have been thus received, or was he only 
dreaming? True, his was no common re- 
quest. He had asked an almost adoring fa- 
ther for his child, his only child, the sole link 
that bound him to arvexistence, twenty years 
of which had been spent in widowhood; a 
child to whose education and happiness he 


‘of wounding you. 
‘you, and a just, I need hardly say, an exalted 


most desperately, “ you must not go, sir, you 
‘shall not, until you tell me what I have done 
{to provoke such treatment.” 

His guardian closed the door and resum- 
ed his place near the young man, still stand- 
ing, however. 

“If my manner offends you, Charles,” he 

oe willing to a- 
pologize. There are moments in life when 
the feelings are too much engrossed to regard 
the mode of expression. I had no intention 
I have a high respect for 





opinion of your character. My interest in 


| your welfare could not be greater if you were 


my sou. But, there isa limit to my indul- 
gence, even if you,” he continued, more hur- 
riedly, “had any other man presumed, as you 
have done this morning, I should have shown 
him my door, ay, assisted him across the 
threshold. If you desire a wife, seek her 
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elsewhere. There are many, doubtless, who | 
would be willing to share your lot; and if 

our choice is judicious, you shall have my 
lesstead But my daughter shall wed no! 
one.” 

Charles Clarenham breathed more freely. 
He was notthen rejected because another 
was preferred. The objection of Mr. Granby 
was to matrimony, not to him particularly. 
His chance of success was at least equal to, 
if not greater, than any other suitor’s. In 
time he might overcome the singular preju- 
dice of the father, especially when, as he fer- 
vently hoped, the happiness of Fanny Gran- 
by was involved in his decision. He, there- 
fore, considered it best to accede to another 
movement of Mr. Granby to terminate the 
present conference, and accepted his proffer- 
ed hand as a token that they parted in amity. 

A faithful account of this interview was 
conveyed to Miss Granby by her lover, and 
the first feeling excited in her bosom was un- 
feigned astonishment, for never, in the whole 
course of her remembered existence, had her 
slightest wish been crossed by her affection- 
ate father. She endeavored to believe that, 
for some unknown reason, he was merely 
trying the strength of her attachment to 
Clevdachies, or his for herself. But the 
young man soon convinced her that her sur- 
mise was incorrect, and that the agitation Mr. 
Granby evinced was founded in determined 
opposition. 

‘¢ He evidently intends you should always 
remain single,” said Clarenden. “ His love | 
will not endure that you should regard anoth- 
er more than himself. With all his estima- 
ble qualities, and he has many, he is selfish.” 

‘Selfish! my father selfish! You are 
mistaken, Charles: You never were more | 
mistaken. He is the most disinterested of | 
human beings; no woman could be more so,” 
cried Fanny Granby. 

“Surely his desire that you should sacri- 
fice your own happiness for him is not disin- 
terested. You perceive, from his own admis- 
sion, that he has no personal objection to me, 
but cannot endure to yield you to another.— 





His home would be less agreeable to him if'| 
his wishes ceased to be the first object with | 
his daughter. Depend upon my word, Fan- | 
ny, for once Mr. Granby has merged his 
child’s interests in his individual gratifica- 
tion.” 

“And-even if your surmise was correct, 
Charles, who could blame him? But who 


says thatI would be sacrificing my own hap- 





piness in fulfiling his desires?” continued 





‘rr 


Fanny, blushing deeply. “ Truly, I should 
be rendering a very poor return for his un- 
measured devotion, if I permitted the first dis- 
appointment my father ever caused me to em- 
bitter my whole life.” 

“T stand corrected, Miss Granby ; one who 
can argue thus coldly relative to the emotions 
of the heart, is,indeed, in no particular peril. 
Her happiness is quite secure.” 

“Charles, you are not like yourself to-day. 
You know very well that I do not argue cold- 
ly. Are the emotions of the heart, think you, 
wholly unstirred when the thoaght 6f a fath- 
er’s love and its thousand treasured manifes- 
tations rushes upon the mind? Should no 
feeling of gratitude be excited by the recol- 
lection of long years of patient and untiring 
devotion to aspoiled and often wayward child, 
because, for some mysterious reason that we 
cannot solve, my father has prohibited our 
engagement? I tell you, Charles Claren- 
ham,” and the eye of the young girl bright- 
ened, and her features took a loftier expres- 
sion as she proceeded, “if I was perfectly as- 
sured that a separation from you would blot 
out every hope of earthly bliss from my heart, 
I would not hesitate to make the sacrifice 
should my father’s peace demand it. Nor 
should 1 deem such sacrifice more than my 
duty.” 


“You are anoble girl, Fanny, and" re- 
vere you for such sentiments,” said Claren- 
ham ; “but you forget that you would not be 
the only sufferer. I, too, have loved you 
long and tenderly ; how tenderly the coming 
years of existence must show; for my affec- 
tions must ever remain true to their allegi- 
ance, even if unrequited. You have not re- 
fused to reciprocate my regard, and bright 
was the futurity I was picturing, when your 
father’s stern behest threw a sombre cloud 
upon it. If your hands remove it not, fare- 
well to hope nnd happiness.” 


There was an interval of thoughtful si- 
lence, and then Fanny replied, in a gentle 
tone: 


“ You said my father told you he would 
converse with me himself, Charles. He nev- 
er yet denied me the slightest boon. Let us 
be happy until the conference is past, and for- 
get yours with him.” 


The lovers were entirely unconscious that 
Mr. Granby was an Divoldatery listener to 
their discourse, having entered the adjoining 
apartment in search ofa book at the moment 
of its commencement, and been unable to 
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leave it without the risk of being perceived. | 





The soft radiance of a beautifully-carved as- | 
tral Jamp in a magnificiently-furnished apart. | 
ment fell on a marble centre-table, beside 
which two persons were seated. The elder | 
was a gentleman whose hair of silvery hue | 
was pushed back from a hich and handsome | 
brow, furrowed more by thought than age, | 
for he had scarcely passed the meridian of | 
life. His companion wasa fair girl, who had | 
numbered some nineteen or twenty years, 
and whose striking resemblance to himself 
would have at once suggested their relation- 
ship to the spectator. With her eyes shaded 
by her hand from the observer’s view, she 
bent slightly over an open volume, apparent- 
ly engrossed by its perusal. So, however, 
inferred not the gentleman, for, though seem- 
ing occupied with that inexhaustible source 
of interest to his sex, a newspaper, he had 
not failed to note that the leaf of the book 
had been unturned for almost an hour, and 
a half-suppressed sigh occasionally parted the 
lips of the attracted reader. The monoton- 
ous tick of a superb mantle clock alone broke 
the silence of the apartment, until thesimple 
word, “Fanny,” gently and affectionately 
pronounced, caused the lady to start slightly, 
and reply, without raising her head, “ My 
father.” 

m Come and sit by me; I wish to converse 
with you, my daughter. I do not think your | 
book interests you much to-night,” said Mr. | 





Granby, whom our readers had probably re-> 


cognized. He placed himself ona sofa less | 
exposed to the light, and Fanny, in obedience | 
to his request, took a seat beside him. He 
put back the curls from her unusually pen-| 
sive brow, and gazed with deep and sorrow- | 
ful tenderness upon her downcast features.— | 
“My child, have you ever doubted my affec-| 
tion for you in the years that are gone ?” he| 
asked. 
“Never!” she replied with earnestness, | 
although her voice was low and tremulous. | 
“Do you doubt it now, Fanny?” 


“ No, my father.” 





“Yet it is not sufficient for your happi-| 
ness?” he half asserted, 


half inquired, in a) 
grave, emphatic tone. | 
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there no feeling contrary to reverence and 
love for you. But—” 

She ceased speaking. 

“But what, my child? Tell me, as you 
have been wont to-do, all your thoughts and 
emotions. You cannot fear my displeasure, 
for you know my chief earthly object is the 
promotion of your felicity.” 

“Tam grieved, father, that Charles should 
be banished from your roof, and be so miser- 
able,” shesaid. ‘“Ifhe were happy, I should 
be content. I feel how much I owe you fath- 
er. Youhave, indeed, been to me the very 
best of parents—father, mother, everything. 
And you must not suppose I entertain one 
rebellious thought against your commands. 
But I cannot be gay while he is so sad.” 

“ How know you that he is sad, Fanny ?— 
Have you received any communication from 
him during the fortnight of his absence?” in- 
quired her father earnestly. 

“No, sir,” she replied, looking up some- 
what reproachfully; “{L had hoped such a 
question was unnecessary after the prohibi- 
tion you had given.” 

He kissed her cheek, and a tear from his 
eye fell upon it; but he repeated the inquiry, 
“ How know you, then, that he is so unhap- 
py?” 

“Can you, my father, who so loved my 
mother, ask that question? My own heart 
is the evidence.” 

“Oh woman! confiding woman! ever 
trusting only to be deceived!” exclaimed 
Mr. Granby, in an avitated tone, and, rising, 
he paced the apartment with a hurried step, 
then resumed his seat. ‘And you believe, 
Fanny, that the love of Charles Clarenham 
could render you happy as his wife.” 

«“ Added to yours, and sanctioned by your 
approbation, father. Certainly not without.” 

“ And suppose that approbation were grant- 
ed, and after your marriage you were to dis- 
cover that the reality of your husband’s love 
was faint and cold compared with your pre- 
vious conception of it, what would your feel- 
ings then be, Fanny?” 

“] should still bless my dear father for his 
indulgence of my wishes, and yet be selfish 


‘enough to seek, in his affection, sympathy 


and consolation,’ she replied, with a slight 
‘‘ But Lhave 
no such apprehensions. Whatever shadows 


check the tears which would not be withheld, ' the future may throw across my pathway, 


and after the hesitation of a moment, an-| 
swered: | 


‘“ Deem me not ungrateful, my father. If 
you could read my heart, you would discover 





none will be cast by blighted affection, if you 

smile upon my union with Charles, papa.” 
The animated tone in which she spoke did 

not banish the seriousness of her anxious 
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parent. He mused for some moments, and 
then remarked, as if thinking aloud: 

“No one will borrow the experience of an- 
other. ’Tis strange! all will buy for them- 
selves, at whatever cost. My daughter,” 
continued he, turning to her, and speaking 
hurriedly and with the air of aman who had 
suddenly determined some desperate purpose 
which he feared to ponder, “ you may write 
to Charles to-morrow to come home. | will 
then acquaint you both with the reasons of 
my Opposition to your marriage, leaving you 
to decide on their propriety and justness.— 
If, on acandid consideration, you do not 
deem them sufficient, why—” He paused, 
then added—* You shall then choose your 
own destiny.” 

Fanny put her arms round his neck, and 
pressed her lips to his forehead. She was 
again the joyous and light-hearted being who 
= been so long the charm of his widowed 

ome. 





“Yes, Fanny, I have had a conversation 
with ta father, and understand and appre- 
ciate his motives. I hope to be a wiser and 
a better man for the future, if that future is to 
be blest with your companionship. Well, let 
us open this mysterious manuscript, on the 
perusal of which so much ieoonile. I am 
all anxiety to learn its contents. Your fath- 
er says it contains his own history.” 

“His history, Charles? Is it possible-— 
Let me examine the outside. Ha! what is 
this written on the envelope? ‘To be pub- 
lished by my executors after my death.’— 
Charles, I begin to feel apprehensive. I al- 
most dread to open this paper, lest the spell 
which now makes existence bright should 
suddenly melt away and leave me in gloom 
and disappointment. WHold,Charles! Break 
not the seal yet. Jt seems to lie between me 
and destiny, to keep back something from my 
view which will give a new coloring to my 
character and feelings. You smile, Charles! 
how can you smile ?” 

“At your romarice, Fanny. You remind 
me of the casket scene in Shakspeare, and 
Portia’s anxiety during the interval which 





preceded her lover's selection. But you ac- 
tually tremble, and are quite pale. I will 
bring you a glass of water.” 

“ No,” she replied, endeavoring to recover 
her self-possession, and a little disappointed 
at her lover's want of sympathy with emo- 
tions she deemed so natural, “I am _ better 
now. You may proceed.” 

Charles obeyed, and read the following, 


| 


4 





— 


to whose title and motto we have already in- 
troduced our readers, though, perhaps, pre- 
maturely, at the beginning of this sketch: 
While volumes are sentimentally issuing 
from the press fraught with counsel for wo- 
man in every department of life, I have often 
marvelled that the moral enlightenment of 
man receives so little attention. He is, in- 
deed, addressed generally as the representa- 
tive of human nature, and the constituted 
sovereign of this peopled world, but who 
thinks of approaching him familiarly and 
particularly, and exhorting him specifically 
on the various duties of father, husband, 
brother and son? Yet woman, in Aer cor- 
responding relations, has “line upon line, 
and precept upon precept.” Now, while | 
wish to be understood as sanctioning and ap- 
probating every effort for the improvement of 
the weaker sex, I am painfully sensible that 
we, who are styled the lords of the creation, 
with all our boasted loftliness of intellect and 
stores of philosophic lore, are far inferior to 
woman in the exercise of those virtues which 
form at least the felicity of life, more than the 
most splendid achievements. Why, then, is 
so little regard paid to our instruction? Is 
the happiness of man less involved in the de- 
velopment of the finer emotions of the heart 
than woman’s? J think not. Whatever an 
improper education, or contact with the hard- 
ening and contaminating world, may make 
him, there is a period in his existence when. 
the sensibilities of his nature vibrate as keen- 
ly and tenderly to the touch of joy or grief 
@s woman’s. In the fresh, unadulterated 
season of early childhood, ere a check is put 
upon the flow of his feelings, or the cold sug- 
gestion that the expression of the heart’s emo- 
tions is unmanly, comes to chill their fervor, 
is not the boy as ready to respond to the wail 
of wo or the shout of joyousness, and as true 
to the sweet impulses of affection as the most 
tenderly-fostered girl? Buta change passes 
over him as he approximates to maturity, and 
the sneer or the taunt which meets every out- 
break of youthful enthusiasm soon transforms 
him into the careless and indifferent stoic.— 
Nor are the books, presented for his perusal 
as correct pictures of human nature, calcula- 
ted to counteract the petrifying influence 
which surround him, as he steps forth on the 
arena of what is denominated society. Ihave 
frequently turned away, with a gesture of im- 
patience and a sensation of indignation, from 
volumes which represent woman indeed as 
she is, self-sacrificing, trusting and affection- 
ate ; but man as he is not by nature, and nev- 
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er was designed to be by practice, cold, sel- 
fish, unsympathizing, and exacting. I deem 
such works decidedly pernicious in their con- 
sequences, although they precisely harmo- 
nize with the sentiments of the public. The 
young of both sexes read them, and, imagin- 
ing them true delineations of character, im- 
pibe a fatal error. Men, believing them- 
selves what they are there described to be, 
and what their observation of others leads 
them to suppose all men are, tacitly resolve 
to act out the portraiture, and finding the 
softer sex almost universally answer to their 
representation, think it but accordant with 
the designs of providence to afford them eve- 
ry opportunity of exercising their native at- 
tributes. ‘Thus many a man whose natural 
tendencies, if properly cultivated, would have 
rendered hima tender father, a devoted hus- 
band, an affectionate brother, and an exem- 
plary son, has become selfish and inconsid- 
erate, if not actually tyrannical, inhis sever- 
al relations, and made wretched the destinies 
he might have blessed. Now “ these things 
ought not so to be.” Although the progress 
of society, and the consequent government of 
nations as such, has widened the sphere of 
inan’s jurisdiction, and connecting him with 
public affairs, has appointed him to move in 
amore enlarged circle than he originally oc- 
eupied, God never purposed thereby to ren- 
der one of his private responsibilities less 
binding on him. The paternal, fraternal, 
conjugal and filial relations remain para- 
mount in importance still, as first in institu- 
tion, and the duties he owes the world can 
never conflict with, or take precedence of, 
home obligations. If man is bound to pro- 
mote the well-being and happiness of society. 
he is still more particularly engaged. to 
guard, cherish, and diffuse peace and felici- 
ty in his own family. Indeed, in proportion 
to his power to affect the happiness of an- 
other is his responsibility ; and where is 
this power so unlimited as beside his own 
hearth-stone 2? How careful, then, snould we 
be to ascertain the true character of our ob- 
ligations, as fathers, husbands, brothers and 
sons. 


‘through years of sorrow and loneliness, might 
have been spared him. A sad and painful 
experience has rendered me clearsighted to 
the interesting obligations of a husband, and 
if “they can paint the best who feel the 
most,” 1 am peculiarly qualified foran in- 
structer of conjugal duties. Ere I com- 
mence the mournful details which are to il- 
lustrate my subject, I wish to direct the at- 
tention of the reader to the remarks of St. 
Paul upon it, in the chapter from which the 
motto of this sketch is borrowed, Ephesians, 
fifth chapter, 25th to 33d verses. Bachelor 
‘as he was, he dwells more particularly on 
the duties of life severally than any of the 
other apostles; and his observations prove 
him to be a man of discriminating as well 
as cultivated mind, and to have noticed at- 


tentively the circumstances  transpiring 
around him. But on no_ responsibilities 


does he descant more impressively than those 
that marriage involves. In the discourse to 
which I now allude, after a brief and com- 
prehensive address to the wife, he makes the 
most solemn and striking appeal to the hus- 
band I have ever seen penned. Methinks 
that every nian who intends to occupy that 
relation should read and ponder it well! 
The cold and selfish lessons a misjudging 
world attempts to teach him would then have 
little influence. He would learn that a man 
partaking of his common nate, guided by 
the spirit of inspiration, depicted him as ca- 
pable of a love as pure, hig and disinteres- 
ted, as ever gave impulse to the heart of wo- 
man. A mother’s affection has been beau- 
tifully exemplified in many a touching inci- 
dent of real occurrence, and celebrated in 
strains of Sweet poesy. We have heard of 
the devotion of sisters and daughters—that 
of wives is proverbial. But where, either in 
history or song, however glowing the des- 
cription, is there an attachment so vividly 
and loftily, yet tenderly, portrayed as a hus- 
band’s love, by Paul? And he was writing 
under the direct dictation of God’s holy 
spirit! He painted not from fiction, but 
dipped his pen into the very well-spring of 
truth! See toit, then, ye husbands, that 





Sincerely hoping that some abler pen than} you exemplify his precept, else yours will be 


mine may undertake an analysis and exhi- 
bition of the duties of those several relations. 
I will now essay my purposed task; which 
1s to impart a lesson to married men, which 
I pray may prove salutary when he who be- 
queaths it shall be beyond the reach of mor- 
tal admonition. Had he learned it earlier, 
himself, the bitterness of self-reproach, 
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'a fearful condemnation, for the~ Christian 
dispensation issues no command its subjects 
are incapable of fulfilling! Oh! I have 
looked upon the bride as she went forth from 
her father’s house, trusting and hopeful, and 
thought how bright would be her lot, were 
he to whom she had committed its control 
tgoverned by the admonition of Paul! Ihave 
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contemplated the thoughtful face ot the neg- 
lected wife in her odlitaty home, watching 
with eager eyeand quickly-beating heart the 
approach of every footstep, while he for whom) 
she waited came not, and thought of a love, 
which “nourisheth and cherisheth, even as 
the Lord, the church.” I have seen the tem- 
per soured and the manner rendered unat- 
tractive by the canker at the heart of her who 
had found, alas ! too late, that a slight prefer- 
ence was the price of her unmeasured devo- 
tion, and have remembered a love which 
guarded the purity as well as the happiness 
of its object with a tenderness that never wa- 
vered, a vigilance that never tired, until death 
set its seal upon it. And this is the love of 
a husband. ‘“Letevery one of you in par- 
ticular so love his wife, even as himself.” 

I know that there are many persons who 
draw a marked distinction between the love 
of man and that of woman; and females es- 
pecially, as age and experience give author- 
ity to their teachings, endeavour to prepare 
the young and ardent for disappointment, by 
assuring them that men love less tenderly 
and disinterestedly than woman. But I am 
prepared to defend my sex, and prove that 
there is no original difference. I, for one, be- 
lieve that my sensibility is naturally as acute 
and my capacity for loving as limitless as that 
of woman. But the reader asks for proof, 
not assertions Alas! he will not discover it 
in the story of my married life! Nor, per- 
haps, will he be age to find it throughout the 
circle of his acqd@€intances, though many a 
self-sacrificing, affectionate wife rises to his 
view, whose hours are rendered wearisome 
and sad by the consciousness of unreciproca- 
ted love. Butthe pages of my Bible furnish 
the evidence we seek. First, it appears in 
the form ofa command, elevating what would 
seem to be a natural instinct into a Christian 
duty. “Husbands love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the church.” Secondly, it 
is presented imbodied in a living example. 
The patriarch Jacob was no fabrication of ro- 
mance. His existence, his story, is a matter 
of authentic history. Let us peruse it. An 
exile from his father’s house, he becomes the 
voluntary servant of a man, so stern and cru- 





el in his exacting avaricethat he changed his 
wages ten tunes, still requiring him to be the 
only sufferer in the losses incident to their, 
mutual occupation, and obliging him to en- 
dure the heat of the sun by day and the chill 


of the frost by night, in laborious and sleep- 
Yet he toiled 


less vigil through long years. 


—a 
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to recompense all his sufferings, for his jj. 
Rachel. And, in the emphatic Janguage o; 
Scripture, it is said of those years, “they 
seemed to him but a few days for the love }j. 
had to her.” And, though all his subseque,, 
history, up to the hour when he placed a»). 
lar on her grave, his love seems to have yy. 
dergone no change. Indeed, after her djs. 
ease he continued to love her children, for h¢, 
sake with a more tender attachment than |}, 
entertained for the restof his oflspring. Wh 
has not felt the pathos of the remark of Jy. 
dah, in his eloquent appeal to the sensibjjj. 
ties of the unknown governor of Egypt, whe, 
in speaking of Benjamin—‘His brother j, 
dead, and he alone is left of Ais mother, an 
his father loveth him!” 

Men are capable of affection, pure, ardent, 
and enduring. But, alas! for their injudi- 
cious training, they fail in the manifestations 
of it. That they do thus fail, while it re- 
mains a deplorable fact, is alsoa mystery.— 
Affection, abstractedly regarded, isin its very 
nature tender, indulgent, sympathizing, gen- 
erous and considerate. However modified by 
circumstances, we would suppose that it must 
always exhibit those essential qualities ; yet 
we are compelled, by experience, to believe 
that it exists in some bosoms as a latent feel- 
ing, only, so far as it aflects the happiness of 
its object. Coleridge has very justly remark- 
ed, in reference to a loving heart, that its fe- 
licity depends upon little rather than great 
things. It is most true that it is perpetually 
seeming to test the continuance of the regard 
to which it looks for reciprocation, and de- 
lights to feel the pulse of love, quick to detect 
its variations. But, though thus minute in 
its observations and requisitions, how slight 
and how trifling, in themselves, are the evi- 
dences that suffice to content it! No costly 
sacrifice, no splendid offering, does it demand 
as proof that its unmeasured devotion is_re- 
paid. A kind word, an affectionate look, a 
slightattention, a gentle pressure of the hand, 
a kiss, a glance of sympathy satisfies. Oh! 
why are those who have the happiness of oth- 


ers so entirely in their keeping so niggard of 


those cheap donations ? How many hearts, 
on which the-sod of the graveyard is now 
resting, were chilled and icicled by indiffer- 
ence and neglect before the coldness of death 
came upon them! It isthe history of one 
of these I am about to record. 

When I first met Alice Wallingford she 
was surrounded by a home circle, of which 
she formed the centre andthe charm. I soon 


for a prize he considered of sufficient valueidiscovered that I was not singular in my ad- 
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miration of her, for all who knew her spoke 
warmly in her praise. In the moment of de- 
claring myself her lover, I remember that I 
thought her wanting in Sensibility, for, in- 
stead of receiving my proposal with blushing 
timidity, she laughed at my professions, and 
expressed doubts of my sincerity. I felt in- 
dignant, and demended the reason for such 
suspicions. 

“All men are deceitful,” she carelessly re- 
plied, “why should you be an exception?” 

I warmly defended my sex, and retorted the 
charge on hers. She listened fora time in 
silence, then remarked that she had never 
been sufficiently interested to.test the justness 
of her opinion ; that it might possibly be in- 
correct, for mine was. 

“Then suppose we mutually test each oth- 
er,” I] said, “and let the result determine our 
several opinions of each sex.” 

“] agree,” she replied ; “ but what shall be 
the test?” 

“You evidence the sincerity of your be- 
lief by discouraging all other claimants to 
your regard, until I have proved the sincerity 
of my professfons,” I said. 

She laughed again, but consented to my 
proposal. I saw, from her manner, she was 
perfectly indiflerent towards me; and _ pride 
and vanity, as wellas my affection, piqued 
me to attempt the conquest of her heart. In 
a few months I was victor, and Alice left her 
father’s house to become the mistress of mine. 
I loved her deeply, tenderly, with all the fer- 
vor of an impetuous temperament. Rely- 
ing implicity on the proof she had given me 
of reciprocated affection, in the acceptance of 
my hand, I sought not to strengthen my con- 
fidence by exacting from her further demon- 
strations of regard. I falsely imagined she 
must feel as I did, and, therefore, soon ceased 
those thousand little attentions which had 
characterized the lover, but which I deemed 
unnecessary in the husband. A wiser expe- 
rience has taught me that they are the ali- 
ment of happiness if not of love. And here 
I must pause in my story to remark, that men 
have no opportunity of determining how 
omissions of attention or diminution of inter- 
est would affect themr in similar cases; for, 
until the marriage ceremony legalizes the de- 
votion of woman, there is always a reserve 
about her expressions of regard, and an ac- 
ceptance of the courtesies of a particular pref- 
erence as her due rather than a rendering of 
them. But when once she becomes a wife, 


devotion to every wish of her husband ap- 
pears a portion of her very nature, and she 
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delights to study his comfort and gratification. 
As this attention begins with marffage, he is 
scarcely observant of it, as distinct from the 
increase of happiness he is sensible of enjoy- 
ing in his new relation. He merges the less 
in the greater, and never fully learns to ap- 
preciate those thousand unobtrusive eviden- 
ces of thoughtful affection until he misses 
their presence. A widower can estimate 
their worth! Buta wife, conscious that she 
both feels and manifests a greater interest in 
her “bosom’s lord’’ than formerly, judging 
him by herself, expects an accession of tens 
derness on his part, and is first surprised, 
then disappointed, that her involuntary an- 
ticipations are unfulfilled. She next begins 
to investigate the paradox, and, unhappily for 
the peace of both, slowly and hesitatingly and 
sorrowfully arrives at the mortifying conclu- 
sion that the husband has ceased to be the 
lover, and the wife is less loved than the 
mistress. Bitter, indeed, must be the feel- 
ing which follows such an inference, and fatal 
the consequences which ensue, if- no coun- 
teracting influence arise to change her views. 
The results, it is true, are not always the 
same. Much depends on the peculiar char- 
acteristicts of the woman thus circumstanced. 
One possessing more pride than tenderness, 
either spiritedly resents the supposed neglect, 
and, by exacting, loses altogether the atten- 
tion of her husband, or, affecting indifference, 
tries to find enjoyment in other objects tn- 
connected with him. I sincerely believe 
that the proverbial fondness of woman for 
gossip and tattling originated in some loneli- 
ness or restliness of heart, to banish which, 
those groveling diversions were fesorted to. 
The mind, oppressed by a weight it cannot 
throw off, instinctively seeks relief in some- 
thing. The intellectual and educated turn 
to literature or science, the weakly sentimen- 
tal, to that worst of opiates for such disorder, 
novel-reading. The majority settle down in- 
to dull, commonplace, uninteresting people, 
filling up the chinks of society, and not un- 
frequently wandering from house to house, 
“busy-bodies in other men’s matters.” Those 
indeed, of this class who sustain the relations 
of parent and mistress are often very good 
mothers and housewives, discharging their 
domestic avocations laudably and with pro- 
priety; and those home occupations, doubt- 
lessly, beguile them pleasantly of life’s hours. 
Happy was the arrangement that assigned 
them to woman! But she cannot always find 
encrossment for her thoughts even in those 
daily-recurring employments ; thefe is still a 
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void in her geart which they cannot fill, and 
nature, through all her provinces, repels a 
vacuum. If the appropriate element be want- 
ing, another must supply the vacancy, even 
if it be gross and impure. 

There is yet another class of female char- 
acter, in whom the sensibility is so exquisite 
as to preclude permanent relief from any of 
thessources I have mentioned. Even relig- 
ion, Which hath a balm for every earthly wo, 
restores not for them to the faded leaves of 
human hope their pristine coloring. She 
draws aside the veil of futurity and points the 
saddehed spirit to the peace and blessedness 
of heaven, but repairs not the broken kaleido- 
scope which threw its brilliant hues over the 
morning ofexistence. Thedisappointed wile 
of this description, unless she is endowed 
with an uncommon degree of moral energy, 
or force of mind, soon terminates her joyless 
career in the repose of the grave. Oh! hus- 
band, great is the responsibility the marriage 
vow brings upon thee! Thou voluntarily 
takest into thy keeping the happiness of a 
trusting and immortal being, whose devotion 
to thee is sanctioned by God himself. 

“The husband is the head of the wife, ev- 
en as Christ is the head of the church.— 
Therefore, as the church is subject unto Christ, 
so let the wives be to their own husbands in 
everything.” Now, Christ is the governor, 
guide, defence, comforter, light, and very life, 
of the church, and’such, according to the di- 
rection of the apostle, should the husband be 
to his wife. The world has particularly fal- 
len into the error of considering the marriage 
covenant more binding upon the woman than 
the man. Numberless negligences and inat- 
tentions are tolerated in him which would be 
deemed culpable in a woman, Ido not now 
speak of immoralities. F presume there is 
but one opinion relative to them. But I re- 
fer to those ne & almost hourly, recurring 
circumstances, which call for little sacrifices 
of personal inclination or convenience, or ex- 
hibitions of interest and consideration, whose 
omission only renders them observable. A 
wife, palpably wanting in these, would be 
deemed an anomaly ; but their absence in the 
husband is rather admitted than condemned. 
The world does not expect them from him.— 
The Bible teaches us, however, that their ob- 
ligations are equal. “She that is married 
eareth for the things of the world how she may 
please her husband.” “He that is married 
eareth for the things of the world how he may 
please his wife.” One announcement is not 
more explicit or restrictive than the other.— 





But, alas! for the ignorance and perversity of 
human nature, we sometimes see men so ner- 
vously fearful of bemg considered uxorious, 
that they withhold from their wives the com- 
mon courtesies extended to other females, 
and publicly affect indifference, and disclaim 
any particular solicitude about them. They 
seem to regard any demomstrations of feeling 
when the wife is its object, as unmanly. 

I was one of this description. My friends 
had given me a reputation for great self-con- 
trol, and I was supposed to be capable of con- 
cealing all my emotions, though none who 
knew me well doubted the strength of my af- 
fections. I desired to sustain this equivocal 
reputation, as well as to avoid the raillery 
generally bestowed on a newly-married man 
for his fondness for his wife’s society, so for- 
getful of her feelings; and, imagining her 
confidence in my attachment too strong to be 
shaken by trifling causes, I frequently absent- 
ed myself from Alice for hours together, and 
spent my time with my bachelor associates. 
We rode, gunned, fished, walked or talked, 
and, as I was regarded as the life of every 
circle, I often returned to my own fireside 
wearied of animation, and but little disposed 
to exert my exhausted powers of conversation 
to interest my wife, though I can most justly 
assert I always returned to her with heartfelt 
delight. When [look back upon that period, 
I feel assured that she attributed the occas- 
ional listlessness of my manner to her inabil- 
ity to charm me, and imagined that the time 
spent in her society alone was dull to me.— 
Alas! that I should have given her so much 
reason for such thoughts! There were mo- 
ments, indeed, when a suspicion of her lone- 
liness would come across my mind, brought, 
as she had been, toa strange neighborhood, 
away from all her relatives, after residing in 
a large family, and then I would remain at 
home for an entire day, and devote myself to 
her entertainment. Nor did she require 
much effort on my part to make her happy. 
To sit beside me, engaged with her needle, 
while I perused aloud some entertaining or in- 
structive book, to second my attempt to con- 
verse when I seemed disposed to make one, 
or to read herself, or attend to her domestic 
duties when‘I wrote or mused, contented her. 
If I was with her she was never solitary, and 
at that period never sad. 

I now wonder at my blindness, when I[ 
retrospect the brief date of my married life! 
So carefully and minutely have | since pon- 
dered its events, that my conceptions of all 
her feelings seem to have become vividly dis- 
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[ can well recall the light that Would 


tinct. 
illumine her soft eyes when I answered neg- 
atively to the servant’s interrogation, relative 
to bringing out my horse, and the cheerful 
and playful temper which made the hours, 


assed at home, fly so swiftly. I should have 
told her this, but [did not. I can also recol- 
lect that, after a day’s absence, [ frequently 
found her spiritless and melancholy on my 


return, butthe sliehtest exertion I made to en- | 


liven her was always effectual, so that I soon 
forgot her pensiveness ; and, as she invaria- 
bly answered no, to the question usually pro- 
posed ere I set out on an excursion, whether 
she had any objection to my going, I never 
connected her occasional sadness with my 
absence. Sometimes, too, I would invite a 
female acquaintance to visit her, to prevent 
her from being lonesome; and then | would 
experience no regret for having left her, sup- 
posing my place supplied. 

Strange that | should have possessed so 
little discernment as to think, that the addi- 
tional effort required to entertain an uninter- 
esting guest, would enable her the better to 
endure her husband’s absence! How weari- 
some must have proved the task of hospitali- 
ty! 
Once I signified my intention of sending 
company to amuse her until my return from 
a shooting excursion, and, although her reply 
at the time suggested no idea to me but her 
preference of solitude, I have since decipher- 
ed its meaning differently. 

“Do you imagine,” she said, saintly smil- 
ing, “that any society can compensate for 
the loss of yours ?” 

She generally inquired at evening how I 
spent the day, and evinced an interest in 
whatever had occurred to me. My answers 
were usually slight and unsatisfactory, for I 
was never communicative on trivial subjects, 
and did not reflect long enough on her ques- 
tions to understand, that the details were 
merely desirable, because connected with 
her husband. She gradually ceased her in- 
terrogatories, and as it never occurred to my 
mind to question her, relative to the occupa- 
tions that beguiled her lonely hours, we knew 
but little of each other’s employments when 
separated. 

! was, at the time of my marriage, practi- 
cing law in the county court, but, having few 
cases and but little business of importance to 
transact, my professional engagements would 
certainly have admitted of my spending few- 
er intervals from home ; yet I often made a 
trifling plea suffice toleave her. I wonder 
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now that consideration for Alice had so little 
hold on my mind. As months went by in 
the same manner, varied only by a transient 
visit to and from our relatives, | began to ob- 
serve that my wife was not so gay as former- 
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‘ly. Her voice, that almost infallible betray- 
er of the state of the feelings, sounded lower, 
;and had taken a mournful tone. When si- 
‘lent, there was an expression of deep thought- 
lessness about her usually placid brow. I felt 
Uneasy, and, one morning especially, mani- 
'fested my concern more tenderly than I had 
done before. I was surprised and startled te 
see the tears fill her eyes, and inquired their 
cause with increasing earnestness. 

“Your affection makes me aveep,” she said, 
when sufficiently composed to speak ; “it re- 
moves the suspicion I have been entertaining 
of its existence.” 

“A strange suspicion, truly,” I playfully 
replied. “So your old doubts of my sincer- 
ity are returning 2?” 

“«No,” she said, with her wonted sprightli- 
ness of manner, “I do not suspect your sin- 
cerity, for you never make professions now.” 

“It is because I regard them as_ superflu- 
ous, then. You know I love you, Alice?” 

“How should 1 know it when you never 
tell me so?” she asked, sportively. 

“Do not my actions sufficiently prove it?” 
I inquired. 

With her views of love and its evidences, 
and mine at this present time, she might 
justly have answered no ; but she evaded any 
direct response, and soon after changed the 
subject. The few words she uttered, howev- 
er, ought to have enlightened my mind rel- 
ative to the cause of her depression ; but, I did 
not reflect upon them, and pursued my pre- 
vious course. As I write confessedly, and 
entirely for the benefit of married men, I must 
here remark, that whoever desires to ensure 
happiness in the conjugal relation, ought to 
study the peculiar characteristicsof those to 
whom they are united, and accommodate their 
deportment accordingly. 1 do not wish to be 
understood as recommending the toleration of 
flagrant faults, although 1 believe even these 
may be corrected by judicious kindness, 
where mutual affection exists. Butthereare 
some weaknesses attached to all of human or- 
igin, which should be treated with indulgence 
and consideration. Even virtues, if not prop- 
erly modified, may disagreeably conflict so as 
to create uneasiness. ‘To make my meaning 
plain by illustration, I will add, that I have 
seen a man libera] even to a degree of pro- 
digality, united to a woman, whose early ed- 
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ucation had rendered her cautious and econ- 
omical in all her expenditure, even to excess. 
His love, manifesting itself characteristically, 
frequently induced him to lavish on her the 
most costly gifts. Devoid herself of taste for 
such magnificence, instead of receiving his 
donations in the spiritin which they were 
bestowed, ang thus evidencing her appreci- 
ation of his affection, she would take them 
with a grave and almost reproving manner, 
and inopportunely animadvert on the folly of 
such extravagance. 

Her husband certainly must have felt both 
disappointed and indignant, and realized a 


keener consciousness of her parsimony andj} 


ungraciousness, than his own profusion.— 
Yet, that woman was not a niggard, but ca- 
pable of generosity proportioned to his own, 
when real objects of charity were presented 
to her notice. Had she understood her hus- 
band’s character better, and possessed more 
discriminating tact, she might é¢ventually have 
succeeded in tempering his prodigality, with- 
out wounding his feelings or provoking a 
harsh judgment for her own moderation. 
This is but one of many instances of per- 
tual occurrence. hatever militates 
against the happines of the being, whose des- 
tiny is committed to our guardianship, is of 
moment, however trifling, in itself and our 
estimation, the circumstance .may appear.— 
By a parity of reasoning, whatever contrib- 
utes to preserve the sunshine of the spirit, be- 
comes important. Diflerent dispositions re- 
quire different treatment, in order to secure 
either improvement or felicity ; hence arises 
the necessity of acquaintance with the moral 
constitution of our home asseciates. If it 
was a weakness in Alice to doubt her hus- 
band’s love, because its developments were 
unlike her preconceived idea of what they 
should be, it ought to have been his greatest 
pleasure, as it was his highest earthly inter- 
est, to convince her of the wrong she did his 
heart, and thus restore to her aching breast 
its confidence and tranquility together. But 
I seemed wrapt in a most inconceivable heed- 
lessness, Probably, for awhile after the in- 
timation she had given of her distrust, my 
manner towards her was more tender, for she 
certainly grew more cheerful; but her pen- 
siveness soon returned. I proposed another 
visit to her father’s imagining change of air 
might benefit her. She passively yielded, 
but expressed no pleasure at the anticipation, 
Unexpected engagements frustrated the de- 


relative to her dejection, and therefore was 
not grieved by the disappointment. After 
this my solicitude increased, for her health 
| evidently declined, affected by her spirits, and 
I spent much of my time at home. Werode, 
walked and read together, and Alice recover- 
ed her vivacityand was happy. The au- 
tumn and winter flew by, the most delightful 
I had ever known, perhaps the most delight- 
ful she had ever known. Spring brought an 
accession of company to the neighborhood. | 
was rallied on my fondness for retirement 
and the society of my wife, and again, Alice 
was left to her solitary cummunings. 

I persuaded her to visit, which she was al- 
ways willing to do if Fwas with her, but she 
never cared to go without me. In reply to 
a request from her to accompany somewhere 
that I had previously urged her to visit, I one 
day jestingly remarked, that she must not 
expectme to be continually beside her. The 
tears started to her eyes immediately. I felt 
annoyed. I was in excellent spirits myself, 
and had no sympathy with a dejection for 
which I saw no cause. 

“Whence those tears, Alice?” I asked, 
with more impatience than tenderness. 

“They came unbidden,” she answered, en- 
deavoring to check them. 

“Then do not entertain them, love. They 
spoil those bright eyes. No man thinks his 
wife handsome in tears.” 


her love for him,” she said with more spirit 
than she was wont to display, and her tone 
evinced how deeply she was wounded. 

“He asks less distressing proof,” I gaily 
replied, and my voice sounded even to my- 
self discordant with the sadness of hers ; “‘and 
now good-by for awhile. We part friends, 
do we not, Alice!” 

She bowed assentingly, without raising 
her tearful eyes, andd left her, 1 doubt not 
to weep bitterly. I returned earlier than she 
expected me. A flush of pleasure brighten- 
ed her cheeks as she rose to greet me, but 
some unpleasant remembrance seemed to come 
back upon her, and I thought her salutation 
cold. How could it have been otherwise, 
when [ had so heartlessly repelled her ex- 
pressions of affection, and, with the hum ofa 
mirthful tune upon my lips, so carelessly left 
her to a day of solitude and tears ? 

I attempted to engege her in conversation, 
but her replies, although polite and respectful 
were brief, and her tones measured. I 





sign, and I have since thought that she ap- 
prehended being questioned by her mother’ 


thought her offended without sufficient reas- 
on, and, therefore, | grew stern an indifferent, 


“He should, then, if they are a proof of 
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[ felt, when it was too late to rectify the er-| Very slowly and gradually she grew bet- 
ror, that she imagined her exhibitions of at-‘ ter, and her anxious mother insisted on ta- 
tachment annoyed me, and hence determin-' king her home with her. Alice made no ob- 
ed to repress them. Thus, were her emo-j{jection, and her physician recommended a 
tions driven in upon her heart, to congeal | change of scene and her native air. 
there. Days and weeks elapsed withou any| Strange as it must appear to the reader, 
explanation. I was grave and taciturn at)that I should have been so blind, | must in- 
home, and frequently absented myself forthe | form him that I never, for a single moment, 
whole day, and when I did not, spent the|connected the illness of my wife with my 
hours jn the fields or garden, generally, when | own demeanor. I had no sense of personal 
in the house, selecting the apartment in|condemnation. I knew that | loved Alice 
which my wife did not happen to be. Anjmore than my life, and was wholly uncon- 
acquaintance, of whose society I was fond,| scious of being other than a kind, indulgent 
occasionally visited me, and he and I amus-|and affectionate husband. I had, it is true, 
ed ourselves as we chose, without any refer- been a little vexed by my suspicions of my 
ence to the entertainment of Alice. She attachment, but her recent danger had ban- 
neither sought or avoided my presence, per-|ished from my heart every feeling unallied 
formed her customary avocations, and was| with pure tenderness. I was too wretched 
quietly attentive to my comfort and wishes] to affect stoicism, and her parents believed 
as usual. She looked very sad and pale, but} me, what I believed myself, the most devoted 
her demeanor was calm and self-possessed.| of husbands. ‘They compared me with oth- 
Her hours must have passed more solitary | ers whom they knew, and they gained by the 
than ever. One evening, an evening I shall] contrast. I accompanied my wife to her 
never forget, although the remembrance| father’s, and remained with her several days. 
brings anything but remorse and wo, we| My attention to her was unremitting, and 
were sittingalone together. The rain had} when I bade her farewell, intending to return 
been falling all day, andI had occupied my-|in ashort time, her recovered cheerfulness 
self with writing nearly the whole time. made me hope that she was happy, and would 
Lhe gathering darkness obliged me to forego | soon be well. I ought to have had some ex- 
my employment until candlelight, and, fold-| planation with her ere we parted; for, al- 
ing my arms on my breast, I sat gazing into| though I doubt not my devotion had prov- 
the fire. There had been no quarrel between | ed her best medicine, and brought back those 
myself and Alice, and the common-place re-| beaming smues, which I then imagined were 
marks about the weather, roads etc. etc. had | called for ithe scenes of her earthly years, 
occasionally varied the silence of the hours.| the wound Mm her heart was dressed without 
She had been sowing, but had put up berj being first probed; the dart was, therefore, 
work. I[did not notice her appearance, but} unextracted, an@ left to corrode within.— 
heard her sigh frequently. At length she| Hence, reflection only inflamed her suffering. 
rose from her seat, came behind me, and,| At the moment of saying “adieu,” she trem- 
stroking back my hair, clasped her hands up- | bled excessively, but, as she did not shed 
on my forehead. I felt that she considered | tears, nor express any desire for me to defer 
herself in error, and wished to call forth | my departure, I attributed her agitation 
some acknowledgement on my part, by this| to momentary nervousness, and thinking [ 
tacit movement towards former confidence. | left her secure of tranquility, pursued my 
I was in a wayward humor. She stood thus journey. ] afterwards learned that she wept 
some moments, but I took no notice; and/| much when I had gone ;and her Bible, which, 
presently said—‘*Shall we have candles? [since her recovery from that terrifying de- 
want to finish writing ?” lirium, had been her constant companion, ap- 
She rang the bell, and resumed her seat. | peared her chief comforter. Her friends be- 
What would I now give to recall that eve-| lieved “her depression was the effect of de- 
ning! Those dear hands never again pres-| bility; and, happily for their peace, were 
sed my brow! She retired soon after, ob- never better informed. 
serving that she was indisposed, and the next| Important business, at this time, required 
morning was in a high state delirium. A| my presence at home, but I determined to ren- 
messenger was despatched for her parents, | der my stay as brief as possible. I was ve- 
and for many weeks they watched with me ity anxious about my wife; and, from the mo- 
beside her bed, expecting every day to see ,ment of my leaving her, a weight came up- 
her gentle spirit take its flight. lon my spirits, which I could not shake off.— 
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I have since regarded it as a foreboding of 
the misfortune which was so soon to over- 
whelm me. My house seemed to me very 
lonely, and I missed my wife constantly. On 
the second day after my return, the hours 
were particularly wearisome. It was a dull, 
drizzling Sabbath. I had not been able to 
attend to business, and had not then learned 
the blessedness and delight of communion 
with God. I scarcely knew how to “lash 
the moments into speed.” When the eve- 
ning arrived, they seemed to increase in te- 
diousness. As I sat alone inmy parlor, my 
eyes chanced to fall upon my wife’s writing- 
desk, and, merely to beguile the solitary hour. 
I determined to examine its contents. Some 
loose papers, which seemed to have been has- 
tily thrown in, attracted my attention. They 
contained verses in the handwriting of Alice 
I remembered to have heard, previous to our 
marriage, that she occasionally wrote poetry 
but she had always playfully refused to per- 
mit me to see her productions at that time, 
and since our union I had never thought to 
request it. 

The page, which first met my view, was 
dated, and I thus learned that, the verses it 
contained, were traced about three months 
before Alice became my wife. They were 
executed ina clear, beautiful hand, and I 
hurriedly perused them. There was another 
sheet whose record evinced, that, ether from 
aveakness or emotion in the wWyiter, the pen 
had trembled over it. Te had also 
blotted out some of the words: resent the 
several stanzas asI read thém. The first 
was entitled 4 


MUSINGS OF AN AFFIANCED BRIDE. 


The roses of summer have flourish’d and faded, 
And the season I so much delight in has past, 

The skies with the mists of October are shaded, 
And the forest’s bright foliage is withering fast. 







Fre again into autumn the summer declines, [sere, 
And the garlands in wreaths shall be scatter’d and 

Oh, where will the hand be that traces these lines— 
The spirit that pours its emotions forth here ? 


Will the future the present’s sweet promise keep, 
And as brilliant as hope the reality prove ? 

Or shall the sad heart in its solitude weep, 
Disappointed of reaping its harvest of love ? 


Shall the chain of affection be rusted and dim ? 
What was taken for gold be but gilded at last ? 
Or, brightened and strengthen’d still centre in Him, 

Round whom the light links are now trustingly cast ? 


Hope only can answer, encouraged by trust, 
For faith is the essence, the being of love, 





Deprived of it once it must crumble to dust, * 
And the bosom it leaves but a wilderness prove. 


Awhile, and bleak winter shall visit the plain, 


Then spring into beauty awaken the earth, 


The roses of summer shed fragrance again, 


And autumn return to the place of my birth— 


And all things will look as at present they seem, 
But yet in that interval’s fugitive flight, 

What changes may sweep o’er my destiny’s stream, 
What storms of emotion, of ruin an@ blight! 


Away,such sad thoughts! whichthe future would cloud, 
Hope and faith are the sentinels placed at its gate— 
I would not the secrets beyond it unshroud, . 
But believe that affection shall brighten my fate. 


The second stanza had no title. The wri- 
ter apparently thought only of expressing 
the burning emotions which were consuming 
the heart. It ran thus: 

v ‘ 
One little year has numbered been, 

Since I became a trusting wife, 
And in that transient space I’ve seen, 

A world of bitterness and strife. 


Not outward strife—the conflict lies 
Within the chambers of my heart, 

Whence tears have made the radiant dies, 
Of early hope, long since depart. 


Yet, those around me deem me blest, 

And think my lot with mercies crown’d, 
They cannot read my aching breast, 

The troubled depths of feeling sound. 


How little can externals tend 
To form our fate for weal or wo! 
The heart—the heart alone can lend 
To passing scenes a gloom or glow. 


And mine has disappointed proved— 
Now, what is life but weariness ? 
I am not as I love, beloved, 
And cannot, if I would, love less. 


I try to place my lot by those 

Whose way is strew’d with care and grief, 
And think that mine are fancied woes— 

But this affords me no relief. 


It is not that my husband’s voice 
Hath lost its kind and cheerful tone, 
I feel that Lam still his choice, 
Of all, perchance, he e’er hath known. 


But there’s a change—I always felt, 
The shadow of a change I'd see, 

And fancy’s rainbow visions melt 
Already from my destiny. 


And yet I cannot tell him this !— 
Is it his fault, I have no power 
To constitute this earthly bliss ? 
And charm from loneliness each hour ? 


Is it his fault, when duty’s call 
No longer draws him from my side, 
My smile hath lost its former thrall, 
The wife's less pleasing than the bride ? 


Is it his fault, if he enjoy 
Another’s converse more than mine? 
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That home’s exciteless pleasures cloy, 
And he desires abroad to shine ? 


Tis true, he once ne’erseem’d content, 
Unless with me—now , when my heart 

Has with each hope his image blent, 
Made it of every thought a part— 


And T could linger by his side 
Forever—happy with my lot, 

He leaves me for a walk or ride, 
For hours, to solitude a thought. 


Nor asks he how those lonely hours, 
Were in absence whiled away, 
Although it taxes all my powers, 
r 
To cheat the melancholy day. 


I know he marks my alter’d brow, 
And thinks that without cause I’m sad, 
And says, if friends could see me now, 
They'd deem my heart in sorrow clad. 


And I have hinted what I feel, 

Hoping his heart would guess the rest ; 
Perchance I should not thus reveal 

The weakness of an aching breast. 


But, kindly though he chides my fears, 
There seems a want of sympathy, 
And oft with bitter scalding tears, 
I almost wish my destiny, 


Unlink’d with his—and he had left ) 
My heart within its early home ; 

Its depths unstirred, its peace unreft, 
Nor lured me from those scenes to roam. 


Oh ! but that midst this weary gloom, 

One thought at time my pathway cheers, 
I could desire the tranquil tomb, 

To take me in my spring-time years. 


*Tis this—that God perchance designs, 
Thus to attract my heart to Him, 

And oft my weary spirit pines, 
For earth no earthborn clouds can dim. 


The Bible speaks of such a light, 
To cheer the darkest, saddest lot, 

Though when my path with hope was bright, 
My heedless soul desired it not. 


Now when the star which lit my sky, 
Is shadowed o’er, I seek its ray— 
Savior of sinners, hear my cry, 
And turn my spirit’s night to day! 


Ere I concluded the perusal of those mel- 
ancholy expressions of an aching and crush- 
ed heart, a new light seemed to penetrate my 
brain, and I awoke from my long dream of 
thoughtlessness to sleep thus no more. I 
hastily reviewed my married life, recalled, as 
far as I could, every look, word, and action of 
my wife, and held deep and earnest commu- 
nication with myself. A Bible lay on the 

table. I took it up, and directed, 1 doubt not 
by the hand of God, opened to the fifth chap- 
terof Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians. 





I read! 


——— ~ 


it twice, and carefully pondered its meaning. 
Involuntarily, I fell upon my knees, and vow- 
ed in that silent hour to act out the husband 
whose portraiture he drew. Vain and pre- 
sumptuous mortal! Blind to my own weak- 
ness and inability, 1 promised in my own 
strength! Justly, but fearfully, was my ar- 
rovance chastised! I had purposed s starting 
in two more days for the residence of Mr. 
Wallingford. 1 now determined to forestall 
my intentions and set out with the ensuing 
dawn. I threw myself on a sofa, and tried to 
take repose, but could not. My dreams were 
disturbed by confused and distressing i images. 

[ rose hastily, called up my groom, and had 
my horse saddled. When the sun arose, I 
was in-the neighborhood of my wife. As I 
approached the house I checked my speed, 
and meditated on the best course of announ- 
cing my arrival without alarming the treas- 
ured object of my every thought. 1 had re- 
solved to dispel the illusion which darkened 
her happiness, by tearing the veil from my 
heart and revealing to her all its emotions. 
As I pictured her past suffering and her present 
sadness, 1 was restlessly impatient for the 
moment of explanation to arrive. AsI drew 
nearer to the dwelling of her fathe Tr, I dis- 
cerned several persons passing hurriedly about 
the premises, and perceived a horse at the 
gate prepared for traveling. 

I pressed eagerly forward, and a sensation 
of sickness came over me. Mr. Wallingford, 
accompanied by a servant holding a_horse- 
whip, crossed the threshold of the outer hail, 
as I reached the lawn. He was speaking 


earnestly. Suddenly his eyes rested on my 
figure; he started, stood one moment irreso- 


lute, and then hastily came to meet me. He 
clasped my hand warmly, attempted to reply 
to my frantic interrogations, and burst into 
tears. Tenderly, very tenderly, he broke 
to me the heart- rending intelligence. I was 
a father, but would soon cease to be a hus- 
band. My wife was dying. 

I felt, at that miserable moment, that, to 
see Alice alive was more than | merited; and, 
linked with the deep consciousness of my 
own exceeding unworthiness, came the first 
really grateful emotion I had ever experienc- 
ed towards the author of my being. ‘The 
physician permitted my approach to the bed- 
side of his patient, for he deemed her beyond 
the influence of agitation, and I would not 
be withheld. She lay in what seemed, to 
my unpracticed eye, a sweet and placid slum- 
ber, andan ange Jic smile sat like a seal upon 
her lips, whose coral hue strikingly contrast- 
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ed with the extreme paleness of her counte- 
nance. ‘There was no contraction about the 
brow, no symptom of painful struggles with 
man’s last adversary. ‘Jhe hope, which, ev- 
en in its withering, {had pressed to my bleed- 
ing heart, suddenly revived, and shed some 
drops of balsam there. ‘The commiserating 
father of my Alice read in my eager eye the 
convulsion of my feelings, and his mournfal 
elance brought back my anguish. My wife 
had held no communion with those around 
her for two hours. I knelt beside her, and 
conjured her to speak to me, addressing her 
by every epithet of tenderness my bursting 
heart could dictate, but she gave no response. 
Yet | believe, ay, 1 must believe, she recog- 
nized me, though her power of utterance was 
gone ; for her eyes, which had been partial- 
ly closed, opened, and were fixed upon me; 
and, though their gaze was expressionless, 
there was, 1 am sure, a slight tremour about 
the mouth, evincing an eflort to speak to me. 
But no sound reached my ear; no returning 
flush on that fair cheek, no change of coun- 
tenance told of emotion at the sight of her 
husband. Once how many indications of her 
love had passed unnoticed and unacknowl- 
edged! now, when the most trifling token 
would have been purchased with a world, 
and treasured as invaluable, it could not be 
won! 

But why prolong the sad narration? She 
passed away gently in that quiet slumber, 
like a wearied child composed tosleep. ‘The 
doctor said she died of weakness only, that 
there was no other sign of disease. But J 
knew that hers was the sickness of the heart. 
What but her recent illness had caused her 
debility, and what had been the source of 
that illness but mental grief? ‘They told me 
that, ere she became insensible, she had left 
a message forme. It was this: that “1 must 
prepare to meet her in the home of the re- 
deemed.” She had believed when we parted 
that she should see me no more. She had 
anticipated death, and was resigned to its ap- 
proach. Her indisposition, as well as the 
blighting of her early hopes, had been sanc- 
tified to her spirit’s interests, and she had 
earnestly sought and happily obtained the 
peace for which she pined—The peace of 

tod. 

Many years have gone by since I stood bes 
side the coffined form of my beloved wife. 
I then vowed to lavish on her child the love, 
whose manifestations only, had been wanting 
to the mother. But I needed many lessons 
to qualify me for the duties of a father. I 
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had erred in the discharge of the obligations 
of one relation; how fearfully erred, the sad 
memories destined to shadow an existence 
too truly proved! I resolved, and this time 
resolved in the strength of a higher power, 
and the humility-of a chastened spirit, to err 
in no other. I was now the guardian of an 
immortal and accountable being, and sensi- 
ble that I was myself unfitted to render up my 
personal account togaeaven, A change must 
pass over the character of the man, a deep, 1 
radical, an entire change, befere the father’s 
duties could be fulfilled. In the first hours 
of my irreparable bereavementI was too much 
engrossed by my heart’s anguish, to recoc- 
nize any alleviation in the fact of my daugh- 
ter’s existence. But in the act of seeking 
pardon for my past offences, and supplica- 
ting some rays of the peace which had cheer- 
ed the last days of my Alice’s brief pilgrim- 
age, and illumined her passage to the better 
land, to dawn upon my soul, my helpless in- 
fant rose before.my mind’s eye. I was 
strengthened and encouraged to plead for 
grace, to rear her for the home of angels, the 
companion of the pure in spirit. A new af- 
fection was awakened in my bosom, sweet, 
tender, holy and sublime. ‘lhe mother had 
passed into the skies, but her child remained, 
a legacy of love, to redeem the poverty of a 
rifled world, and buy back happiness to my 
desolate and melancholy soul. I wept in ve- 
ry gratitude to God for such a precious be- 
quest, and received it as a pledge of his readi- 
ness to forgive and save. Ii hadnever thought 
my chastisement unjust, even while I bowed 
beneath its weight. My ¢nconsideration, as 
a husband, I felt deserved a severe rebuke, 
and, although the iron pierced and lacerated, 
it broke the heart of stone, and freed the im- 
prisoned spirit from its petrifying influence. 
The wasted abilities, the abused privileges, 
and the unimproved opportunities of the 
years that I had told, were all confessed and 
deplored ; but on no page of the dark record 
did my tears so abundantly fall asthe mourn- 
ful episode of my married life! I had heed- 
lessly and wilfully pledged myself, in the 
presence of God and human witnesses, to the 
fulfilment of obligations whose character | 
had never pondered, much less understood. 
[ had broken my vows immediately on their 
utterance. I had not once seriously inquired 
of my own heart how they were to be faith- 
fully kept. ‘That they involved solemn du- 
ties and responsibilities, and, consequently, 
demanded appropriate qualifications, was the 
last idea that intruded itself, save as a vague. 
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indistinct, impalpable speculation. 
to add to my happiness, but, b »yond that an- 
ticipation, had no settle j plan. ‘[ was content 
to share the destiny ant d the practice of those 
who preceded me at the altar, and, opAy when 
I was about to lose the title of husband, real- 
ized its solemn and inter esting engagements. 
No marvel, then, that I should Aone 
others from such a fatal leth argy 
ful awaking. 
shed its sweet and renovating influence over 
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my spirit, i determined to endeavor to render | 


my own faults productive of benefit 
low-men, and, if possible, persuade them to 
profit by my experience. 1have, therefore, 
cons stantly and close! ly observed the conduct 
of those around me, holding the relation J] | 


deem so fraught with the elements of bliss or | 


wo. Much, alas! 
and to deplore, and earnestly have I sought 
to extract the drop of gall, inc iduously ming- 
ling in the cup of domestic happiness. | 
have reason to believe that my efforts have 


been often effectual, and inexperience has been | 


instructed and inconsideration corrected by 
my counsel. But cases calling for admoni- 
tion are perpetually occurring throughout our 
land, and I would have my voice sound its 
warning monitory peal by every hearth-stone ; 
therefore I have traced my his story here as a 
bequest to husbands, w hen I shall have enter- 
ed ny eternal rest. 


have I see n to condemn | 


to my fel-| 
| Withesses, 


| 
| 


of the small courtesies Ww 
1: 
-embellis 


ue of 


| 


Methinks, the « yom 


ness that it is dispelling the sh: adows from one | 


darkened household, 
from one aching bosom, will enhance 
joyment even in heaven. 
these pages to the world, I wish to be under- 
stood as addressing men of sense and sensi- 
bility only. Lam well convinced that there 
are husbands who would read my sad s 
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or render tolerable But wounded lov Cc 
es a shadow to come brightest and 
fairest Jot. Let, then, the husband, who 
would eather flowers around his domestic al- 
tar cherish their ¢ ind watch, lest any 
deleterious influence inf cl the atmosphere 


and cause their withering. ‘To preserve 


caus- 


over the 


, 
rowth, 
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temptuous or careless Word, & re p roof be fore 


or an atl inpt to es cit te a la ugh, at 


| her expense, has struck a dart to the Neeien 
of many asensitive wife. Godseems to have 
designed woman as the refiner and softner of 
the hardier nature of man, and, therefore, 


constituted her with more delic 


depth) of senstbilit 
1 


icy (not more 
r,and a keener perception 
hich sweeten and 
h without adding to the intrinsic val- 
social intercourse. A fen -, whose 
deportment is rude and unp olished, is disgust- 
ing even to a ma 
tomed to regard manner as indicative of char- 
acter. He cannot or he will not believe that 
refinement of mind and heart can be omitted 
with such an exterior. Are not the weaker 
then, excusable, if, with their quicker 
sense of deficienc y in the “ minor morals ” of 
life, they fail to dis criminate between the in- 
dications of feeling and feeling itself? Wo- 
man looks up to man for protection, instruc- 
tion and support; and, 
wife, depends upon her husband entirely for 
her happiness. Iftenderness, and sympathy, 


1) who was not y hh 


accus- 


sex, 


when she becomes a 


and consideration are wanting on his part, no 
‘other qualities can supply their plac e. He 


story | 


without one emotion of sympathy, and turn 


away with asneer from the lessons it incul- 

cates. There are others, so degraded by vice 
and hardened by selfishines, that they need 
sterner and more fearful means than I com- 
mand, to teach them ¢ 
With any who tr: mple wantonly on the sol- 
emn vows of the marriace covenant, and wil- 
fully abuse and torture those whose destinies 
they rule, 1 have no controversy. 
them with an almost hopeless prayer, that 
some power may yet reclaim them, but as-| 
sured an appeal from me would be worse 
than impotent. 
those who desire to make the trusting hearts | 
happy, that look to them, for weal or wo, 
through life’s checkered pilgrimage. Earth 


hath few sorrows that affection cannot solace 
2) 





My address is intended for | 


their violated duties.— | 


may be richly endowed with genius, know l- 
edge m: Ly pour her treasures at his feet, and 
fame may twine a diadem for his brow; yea, 
many virtues may adorn his character, and 
yet the wife who acknowledges all those lofty 
cifts, and listens with approving pride to his 
praises, may be a wretched woman. She 
feels him to be deficient in those tender and 
indulgent sensibilities, on whose imagined 


existence her castle of felicity was reared, 


l leave 


} 
| 
’ 
| 


and, missing in his habitual demeanor those 
manifestations of special interest, so dear to. 
affection, throws up her hopes ofearthly bliss 
at once. Could he be made sensible of the 
defect, which, perhaps may be only in his 


_manner,and be willing to correct it, how much 


| 


‘of brightness would be added to the lustre of 
his own lot! : . 
Conjugal happiness is necessarily reflect- 
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ive. It is impossible that one of the parties 
can be miserable without communicating sad- 
ness to the other, unless there is deception, 
and the best sustained deception cannot long 
elude discovery in so neat a relation. The 
heart will betray itself. There ought to be 
sympathy between a man and his wife inev- 
erything—sympathy as perfect as our limited 
perceptions of each other’s emotions will per- 
mit us to feel. To ensure this, there must 
notonly be entire frankness, unreserved con- 
fidence, but a careful studying of the respec- 
tive traits, in order to conform to the taste 
and respond to the wishes. This must, of 
course, be a mutualeffort. Reciprocated love 
makes it easy. In woman, sympathy ap- 
pears an instinct. I have rarely seen a wife 
Without it, except in the one particular of 
mistaking the extent of the husband’s regard 
for himself, and then she was blinded by the 
intensity of her interést. 

In man, it requires cultivation and encour- 
agement. He has less acquaintance gener- 
ally with the more delicate mechanism of the 
human heart, and its intricate windings and 
shades of feeling. But in him I have obser- 
ved it exquisitely developed. 

I have now extended my remarks beyond 
their proposed limits, but shall not regret 
trespassing so long upon the patience of my 
teadehe if I may- indulge the hope of having 
added a single mite to the treasury of expe- 
rience, which will circulate for the happiness 
of others. I willindulge that hope. I “cast 
my bread upon the waters,” may it “be seen 
after many days.” 


“Well, Fanny,” said Mr. Granby to his 





daughter, the day following the perusal of 


the manuscript, “does Charles Clarenham 
still think himself quatified to become the 
puardian of your happiness, or is he content 
to leave it in your father’s keeping?” 

“Charles must answer that question,” was 
her reply. 

oe and ou, my child—are you yet willing 
to incur the hazard your mother did, with her 
sad lot to warn you?” 

“T do not deem my mother’s lot sad, when 
she was mourned so long and deeply. And 
you, my dear father, have been at last the 
greater sufferer,” said Fanny, clasping her 
arms around his neck, “It shall henceforth 
be my pleasant task to render your future 
years as happy as my mother would have 
done, had her life been spared. You have 
petted me far too much, my father; I must 
now pet you. TI only wonder that Iam _ not 


a 


| spoiled. But that remark is no compliment 
to your judgment, so I must try and be very 
perfect, to do credit to your training, ” 

“ She had spoken rapidly and sportively to 
dispel the unusual gravity of her parent, and 
perhaps to conceal her own emotions, and de- 
fer the required answer to his last interroga- 
tory. But when it was again repeated, she 
said, thoughtfully and earnestly, ‘ whatever 
your decision may be, father, it shall have 
my concurrence. If your peace will be the 
least disturbed by my union with Mr. Clar- 
enham, I will never be his wife, only tell me 
so. That I regard him highly, my father, I 
will not deny; and with your experience to 
admonish and warn us, why may we not be 
happy? He would never, of course, leave 
you. Your happiness would always be our 
first concern. I could not endure a separa- 
tion from my father,” added she, pressing his 
hand affectionately to her lips. ‘ But with 
all my mother’s yearning for devoted love, I 
still think that I am better prepared to under- 
stand Charles, thanshe was you. You think 
that the happiness of married life is chiefly 
impaired by a misconstruction of each other’s 
feelings. If Charles and I sustain that rela- 
tion, we have determined on perfect confi- 
dence.” There was deep and painful appre- 
hension in the heart of the father,but he suffer- 
ed not its shadow to darken his countenance. 

Charles and Fanny were united, and 
whether they profited by the admonition of 
Mr. Granby or not, whether they realized 
their bright anticipations of connubial felici- 
ty, or mourned over their withering, we leave 
our married readers to determine according 
to their several experience. And sure we 
are, that, while many hearts will sadly re- 
spond to the’correctness of the sentiments here 
| recorded, there are others whocan truthfully 
attest, that the day-dreams of their nuptial 
hour have passed into reality, that even hope 
hath folded her pinion, and rested from her 
high aspirings in the contentment of domes- 
tic bliss, and that of all the institutions earth 
can boast for the welfare of mankind,there is 
none so productive of happiness as marriage. 














“Merchants, Mechanics, Traders, La- 
| borers, never cease to recollect without 
Freedom you can have no Commerce, 
or business, or that without laws, you 
can have no security for permanent lib- 
erty.” 
“The colors that float at the mast head 
should be the credentials of our Seamen.” 


























For the Green Mountain Gem. 


TO _ 


** * *° 


Beneath the green hills of V——t, 
Where crystal streams do flow, 

In valley ric h, and dear to me, 
Where breezes sweet do flow . 

There is one bright enchanting spot, 
Where love and be ‘auty shine, 

Which oft the glorious grace of God 
Hath made a spot divine; 

And in that covenant-shelter’d place, 
There is a radiant gem, 

More precions far than ocean pearls, 
Or Empire’s diadem! 

Oh! keep that gem, ye faithful one, 
Nor from that spot depart— 

That spot is home—delightful home, 
That gems thy constant heart, 

As soon I’! leave this pleasant clime, 
With health almost complete, 

For thee, and all most dear in time, 
So welcomely to meet. 

To flowers sweet, and friends so kind, 
I’m call’d to bid adieu; 

May health, and peace, and joys refin’d, 
Attend life’ s journey through. 

VIATOR. 
Hayneville, Ala., April 14, 1844. 
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THE PRINTER. 

The following lines are copied from a volume of 
poems, called ‘* Droppings from the Heart,’’ by 
Tuomas McKetvar, We can 
ourself bear testimony that a printer’s life, general- 
ly, is attended with much affliction, resulting in ear- 
ly death. It has been estimated that the average 


hfe of printers is but about thirty-two years. 


a printer poet. 


A mental lamp hung out by life’s way-side; 
Unnoticed; yet his unpre ‘tending ray 
Shines c learly on man’s intellectual way, 

And proves to pilgrims an unfailing guide, 

He hath within a worthy sort of pride, 

And knows his worth, though some allow it not: 
A heart and thinking mind above his lot 
’"Mong men are his. His cotters am supplied, 
Yet want and virtue seldom askin vain: 
Nor is his life exempt from various pain; 

Few days are his—the rose that freshly bloomed 
On boyhood’s cheek assumes the hue of death; 
The oil of life within him soon consumed, 

Ere two-score years and ten he yields his vital breath. 
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BY REV. T. B. BALCH. 

The South West Range consists of a fam- 
ily of mountains which run off from the Blue 
Ridge a distance of forty miles. 
tending through a portion of Orange and Al- 
bemarle counties, Virginia, they appear to 
the beholder as though they were on a chase 
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ito regain the line from whence they had di- 


iverged. This re-union taking place ina 
‘South Westerly direction, gives name to the 
croup. In this w: ay small vallies ate created, 
iwhich are watered by clear streams. We 
‘know of no better piece of scenery. It is a 
idistrict enchanted by clumps of the forest 
in chaste and melodious 
ibrooks, and the chorus of the birds frequent- 
tly sounds like acollection of small bells, all 
ringing atthe same time. "Tis the most Ar- 
eadian part of Virginia, and its pensive flocks 
are not to be overlooked wiftlst the field of 
vision is overhung by a convex sky, in which 
clouds seem like portions ofa distant beach, 


loak—abounding 


or capes jutting out into a very blue and pro- 
found sea. We wonder that this South West 
Mountain has never become as renowned as 
Mvenalas,—but Pastoral Poetry may be com- 
ipared to a queen who has once swayed an 
fextensive empire, but to whom nothing re- 
mains at her decease except a mausoleum in- 
scribed all over by the Idyls of Theocritus, or 
the Eclocues of Vireil, or by the names of 
Milton, Pope, Gay, Gesner, Spenser, and 
{many others in ad lition, who had flourished 





in her reigon. 

The desion of this paper 1S to vive some 
account of a pedestrian ramble which the 
‘writer once took along the South West Range. 
We do not suppose that it will prove so in. 
teresting a pilgrimage as that of Goethe's 
about Ettersburch—or that of Wieland over 
the thirty hills of lona—or that of Gray about 
Malvern—or that of Wordsworth about Hel- 
vellyn—or Graham’s over Perthshire—or 
Irving’s over the environs of Stratford-on- 
Avon, Newstead Abbey, or Abbotsford. We 
have nothing to tell in the shape of romance 
—no striking adventures or remarkable es- 
capes. The Rambler found no grey ruin 
among the green nooks which he traversed. 
He called at no poet’s corner, like the boudoir 
of Cowper, or the west end of Gray, or the 
crotto of Pope, or the Ashbourne Cottage of 
Moore, or the Rydal tent of Wordsworth.— 

It would have been delightful to have stopped 
and leaned on my staff in sight of some 
dwelling where resided a poet, living apart 
from his species, and, like Dante, commun- 
ing with things invisible—or like Tasso, 
whose i imagination stood open to the gifts of 
the Eastern Muses—or Spenser on his watch 
tower, planted over the age of chivalry—or 
Milton warbling psalms among the richer 
hymns of the Cherubim. A long time prob- 
ably will elapse before such a sight will be 
seen in proximity to the South West Range, 
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hut such localities as it may possess, itis my 
intention briefly to describe. * ; 

Montpelier, the seat of ex-president Madi- 
fon, is located in sieht of the Range. A 
rambler in search of the curious, could not 


easily be excused for neglecting a spot so ro- | 


j 

of China, Spain and France, in juxtaposi- 
| tion with those indigenous to America. 
‘the manager of the estate was now making 
his way to the portico, having heard that a 
stranger had come to view the premises. 


But 


“Tt is my wish,” said I, to the manager, 


dolent in interest, at least to politicians and | “to sce the interior of this building.” 


statesmen. The farm is about three miles 


distant from the capital of Orange county. on | 


what is called the Barboursville road; but 


concealed from the road bya thicket of wood, | 
through which there isa sylvan avenue lead-. 
he not?” 


ing towardsthe house. The house isa large 
and commodions brick establishment. 


on a warm and cloudy morning in June, that 


the writer had turned from the main road to | 
‘acquaintance was taken up with my pilgrim 
garb, and more than once he laid hold of my 
staff which was reclining on one of the pillars 
‘of the portico. 


inspect the premises of Montpelier, and to 
Jower his scallop at the grave of Madison.— 
Having passed up a lane and leaped the wall 
of the grave-yard, we approached the corner 
in which the sage lies buried. 
designated the spot, and the mound was quite 
overgrown with taneled herbage. 
the grounds, thought I, in which the pyramid 
gradually mouldered, until it had so deeply 
mingled with the dust as to be no longer. vis- 
ible. | 
purer in morals than Madison; and this fact 
we attribute in a great degree to his having 
been educated by Dr. Witherspoon. And in- 
tellectually he was a remarkable man. One 
obelisk is still standing to mark the spot where 
anciently shone an Egyptian temple, sacred 
to the sun; and that temple held a mirror, so 
arranged as to throw splendor over the whole 
temple. To our constitution, laws, and free- 


It was | 
loose gown and a velvet cap.” 


; 
Two stakes | 


These are | 


>) " . 1° 
Few, if any, of our public men were. 
‘it has happened to meas to the Indian who 


‘went over to England with Pochahontas.” 
| « How was that?” he inquired. 


“That you can’t see,” he replied. 
We had by this time reached the portico, 


and sat down on a bench. 
“The ex-president,” said J, to the man, 
“used to walk to and fro on this porch,—did 


«“ He did,” replied the man, “and that in a 


It was evident that the attention of my new 


“ Your staff,” said he, ‘‘ seems to be notch- 


ed 9 


“A notch,” replied I, “for each weary 


mile.” 
“And are these all the miles you have 


walked?” he rejoined. 


“ Not by a good many,” I answered, “ for 


“Powhatan,” E replied, “ gave him the limb 
of an oak on which to mark down the people 


‘of England ; but after being in London five 





minutes, he threw away the limb in despair.” 
“Tt’sa pitty, then,” said he, “that you 


should have come so far and not see the in- 


dom, the mind of Madison was a mirror,/ side of this house.” 


drawing to a point, and then reflecting far and 


At that he rose up and opened the door, 


wide, the rays of political truth. My atten-!and showed me to the different rooms, which 
tion, however, was now drawn to the portico | contained a number of Indian curiosities, a 


of the building. The house was closed, for 
Mrs. Madison at that time was residing in 
Washington. The portico overlooked the 
lawn, and away in the distance the South 


West Mountain was wielding its forests as | 


though they had been the plants of a garden. 
A thunder cloud was passing down the Range. 
which shot out such fiery sparks as to remind 
me of the storm which Lord Byron witness- 
ed on the steps of Jura. But leaving the 

ortico I turned to the right, and passing be- 
yond the house entered the gate of the car- 
den. An old colored man was working in 
the beds; but he paused, and leaning on his 
rake seemed to await my inquiries. He took 
me down the inclined plane of the garden, 
and showed me various plants and grafted 
trees, and it was pleasing to notice the fruits 


callery of pales imported from Europe, 
and busts of La Fayette, John Quincy Adams, 


and Henry Clay. i 

« Conld you put me into a way,” said I, to 
my guide, “to strike the road to Gordons- 
ville?” 

“Tt’s rather a blind path,” he remarked, 
“but Pll eo along as far as the marble quar- 
ry.” And we trudged on till we reached 
that point. 

“ Hore we part,” said my kind-hearted cice-. 
rone; “ but allow me first to ask a question.” 

«“ As many as you please,” answered J. 


“ Then,” rejoined he, “are you a spy, or a 
yankee ?” 





“ Neither,” replied I—* but a true Virgin~ 


ian.” 
| «© What then,” said he, “ makes you walk?” 
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« Because of health. Were I not to walk,/ Albans—or Butler, wh 
J should soon be riding a pale horse, who | voices of nature to chime in with the sweet- 
er sounds of revelation—or Newton, in the 


shrine of whose understanding licht left the 





o made the dispersed 


wonld carry me down to the grave.” 


He seemed satisfied with my answer. 
“Tf you come back this way,” said he “give | offering of its variegated tints, and towards 


me acall.” And with that invitation he re- | which constellations paid their dumb and dis- 
turned to Montpelier. ‘tant homage. By executing such a work, he 
My ramble now led me forward on a road | might be exempted from turning as a guest 


lined on each side with the finest oaks—the | into the hundred rings of English landscape, 
round waists of which served as a_ kind of! surmounted by the feudal castle or the Nor- 


Doric pillars to hold up a Corinthian foliage ; | man Hall. 

whilst the foliage was receiving fresh interest; After passing Gordonsville, the country 
every minute from birds which lighted on its| becomes more open, and the view of the 
wreaths. Having just left the seat of James; South West Range perfectly distinct. Farms 
Madison, my thoughts were turned for the|in succession run down from the mountain, 


moment to the city of Montpelier, in France,|and are bounded by the county road. I fre- 
. + . . . . | = ° 

celebrated for its University, founded in 1180, | quently met persons on horseback, and some 

and its Academy of Science, instituted 1706. | times handsome ladies would lower the win- 


But I doubted whether its air were more sal- | dows of carriages that they might take a bet- 
ubrious, or its prospects of the Alps and Py-| ter look at my scallop, vest and shoon. 
renees combined, more inviting than those! “It’s some poet,” said a fair daughter of 
furnished by this part of Virginia. The city | Eve, one day, as she looked out from a vehi- 
in France, however, is a place of great resort | cle drawn by a pair of cream colored hor- 
for the literati of varions countries. Some|ses; but this lady paid me a very undeserved 
of the Essays of Montaigue, Atterbury, and | compliment. 
Lord Clarendon are dated at Montpelier; My garb, however, gave more offence to 
and it is probable, on the principle of associ- dogs than to utilitarian men; for in calling 
ation, that Wirt was influenced to become an | at a farm house, they not only made prodi- 
Essayist by the scenery visible from all parts |gious noises, but one ofthem tore my robe 
of the County of Orange. But this part of| rather more than I could have wished. Nor 
Virginia is most remarkable for its politicians ;| was it mended tilla day or two after the 
and politicians, with the exception of Burke, | event. The incident made my calls off the 
care little for matters of taste. James Bar-| road less frequent, and at last the tower of 
bour was Minister to England—Judge Nel-| the University rose like the water-mark of a 
son to Spain—and Senator Rives toFrance;|rural sea. Every thing about the establish- 
and their dwellings are all on the South} ment looks perfectly new. Oxford was foun- 
West Range. The parks of England, in | ded as far back as the ninth century, and we 
consequence, the deer of the Seine, the flocks | should have approached a whole city devoted 
of the Pyrenees, and the pageantry of the | to learning, with emotions of reverence far 
Moors, rose to my imagination. Some am-/| greater than we experienced in approaching 
bassadors, even in the midst of diplomacy, Charlottesville. We expected to find no 
have redeemed an hour for letters. Rush|moth-eaten folios from which Gibbon had 
has given us a work on England, Cass on|chased the worms—no couch on which John- 
France, and John Quincy Adams on Silesia,}son had reclined—no antique room which 
whilst Prior, Cumberland, and Sir William | Locke had occupied—no recess which Wes- 
Temple, were not inattentive spectators of ley, Whitefield and Hervey had annointed 
foreign courts. Who would not read with}by the breath of prayer. Or if we migh 
pleasure a work from the pen of Daniel Web-| turn one moment to Cambridge, we expected 
ster, since his late visit to England? His}to see no spot on which Gray had heard the 
pencil may not be flexible enough for lighter | toll of the eurfew—no grove in which Kirke 
works. [t may not catch the mountain mist,} White had loitered—no lake on which By- 
or collect the moss which time is throwing| ron had stretched his sail—no chair once fil- 
led by Sir William Jones—no harp touched 
Constitution of England a line of intellectual | by Milton—no prism turned by Newton.— 


light clear as the milky way. It can mea-| But Oxford, in the time of Alfred, was 
young as this University, and we cannot yet 











from its wheels: but it can draw over the 


sure the parent orbs of science, which are ' cann 
holding inferior planets to fountains of men- tell what niche this seat of learning is des- 


tal splendor. 


lt is true that the University of 





It can depict the Sage of St. | tined to fill. 
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Salamanca had well nizh prevented the dis- 
covery of America, and that of Ingolstadt op- 
posed the Reformation—but Wittemberg pro- 
tected Luther, and Oxford was the almama- 
ter of Wesley. The library of the Virginia 
Institution is extensive, and the hall in which 
it is fixed is set round with engravings of 
towns in all the cantons of Switzerland. Its 
architecture does not affect a stranger favor- 
ably as he stands on the portico of the rotun- 
da and looks down the parallel ranges of dor- 
mitories, topped by the houses of professors ; 
for the dormitories look as if made more for 
fairies than students. But in the interven- 
ing lawn, and the slopes into which it falls, 
are beautiful, whilst the distant scenery is 
most magnificent. Like Gunter’s cham, it 
seemed to consist of a hundred links, yet the 
links were not measured off into inches, but 
into ranging curves, far asthe eye could reach. 
If men of letters should not arise from this 
University, it-will not be owing to destitution 
of inspiring objects, or to a want of interest 
on the part of patriots, philanthropists and 
Christians, in the welfare of the Institution. 

Monticello is in sight from the University, 
and it overlooks the house in which Jefferson 
was born. It was Walter who wished to die 
just Where the stag had been aroused. If 
the ex-president ever entertained sucha wish, 
he must have been amply gratified. The lo- 
calities of distinguished men are exceedingly 
interesting. Connecting objects with events, 
is a kindof inherent propensity. Pope’s tree 
at Binfield, the cell in which Tasso was im- 


prisoned, and the vale in which Petrarch ning manners. 


wrote, are examples in point. The castle of 
Penshurst is connected with the memory of 
Sir Philip Sidney—and that of Hawthornden 
with the verse of Drummond—and Gorham- 
bury with the philosophy of Bacon—and a 
farm-house in Lincolnshire with the experi- 
ments of Newton. Monticello derives inter- 
est from the eventful life of its former occu- 
pant. It is true, we differ from the ex-pres- 
ident very widely in his system of religion, 
and we should as soon have looked for orang- 
es on the top of Mont Blanc, as for fruits of 
piety at Monticello. But we differ from the 
religion of Plato, and yet he fringed the banks 
of the Ulyssus with taste. The ex-president 
struck on a rock when he attempted to guide 
men over the ocean of theology, instead of 
keeping in the sea of politics. For what did 
he know of theology by the side of Calvin or 
Zuinglius? But he was a patriot and an ad- 
vocate of the rights of man, and therefore as 
inuch entitled to our veneration as was Mil- 





— 


tiades to that of Greece, or Tell to tha: ,. 
Switzerland, or Doria to that of Genoa. }). 
usefulness did not lie in battles, for no oy 
has ever pretended to hold him up as a he, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, and Horace were (j,.. 


titute of personal courage. Jefferson ¢o\))\ 
not have set a squadron in the field, but }). 
tact all Jay in the region of the intellect. |, 
is, and ought to be, a cause of profound re. 
egret, that such an intellect did not discoy, 
the claims of Christianity. All founders ,; 
science, like Linneus, Galileo, Kepler, New. 
ton, Locke and Wilson, have believed in ¢}, 
system; and it has been left to imitative a) 
inferior minds, like those of Hume, Voltair:. 
Rousseau and Shaftsbury, to be skeptical! — 
Some such reflection occurred as we passed 4 
half cultivated field, and began to wind the 
mountain, said to be five hundred feet aboy« 
the Rivanna river. The trees were of stup- 
ed growth, and the mountain so barren tha 
it reminded me of Parnassus. The tasic 
which dictated the selection of such an abode. 
must have been singular. Chastellux states, 
in his Travels, that one night he and the ey. 
president sat up till a very late hour, reading 
to each other the Poems of Ossian. The Po- 
ems were in keeping with the bleakness o| 
Monticello, and I should have thought betier 
of their taste if they had read Oliver Goldy 
In the act of ascending, my mind began to 
ruminate about Jefferson, and my having 
seen him several times in my boyhood. He 
was a tall, spare man, with a face not remark- 
ably smooth ; plain in his dress, but of win- 
He used to ride a large bay 
horse, with a silver plate on the forehead o/ 
the animal, and his name cat in full on the 
plate. We have seen him in company with 
the ex,Bashaw of Tripoli, Chinese Mands- 
rins, doi Indian Chiefs. Atthat time the 
erounds of the President’s House were in « 
state remarkably rude, and were full of Ara- 
bian steeds, and Cashmere goats,and Peru- 
vian lamas, sent to Jeflerson by foreign po- 
tentates. Among the goats, happened to ly 
one remarkably ill-natured; and one day 
boy (he was abeautiful boy) was passing over 









the grounds, when the goat made on hima 
furious assault, in which the boy was killed. 
Jefferson wept profusely on the occasion. ani 
the letter which he wrote to the afflicted pa- 
rents is said to have been unrivalled for 1's 
pathos. He subsequently did the paren's 
many acts of kindness,—acts im which, like 
Snowdoun’s Knight, he drank 
The holiest, sweetest draught of power. 
We were musing in this way, when, © 
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asinine 
making @ sudden turn to the right, we came 


so a rugged grave-yard, It was not embel- 
vehed in the least degree. ‘The most con- 
_sicuous object was the granite shaft beneath| 
which the sage reposed, in a sleep as sound 
«death. The slab was gone which had 
heen appended tothe pillar; and nothing legi- 
sle remained but the birth and death of the 
jeceased. After surveying the enclosure, ] 
made for the apex of the hill, and then pau- 
sod to see What dangers might surround me. 
At this moment a young Man was coming to 
accost me, and accompanied by two dogs.— 
He walked with a brisk, agitated step, as if 
he were coming to cut off the progress of an 
intruder. Like Caesar, I tucked up my robe, 
jetermining that it should not be rent again; 
and then handed him a letter. 

«What number,” said I, “annually visit 
this place 2” 

« About a thousand, on an average,” he 
rejoined. / 

“The same number,” 
Stratford-on-A von.” 


We were now approaching the mansion, 
an irregular octagonal building, made up of 
additions, and the front of which, it was difi- 
cult to find. Having reached a Grecian por- 
tico, “Permit me,” said I, “before entering 
the house, to lock at this boundless prospect.” 


And it indeed strained the eye to reach the 
outer rim of the horizon. The vast sea of 
forest was on the roll, and the landscape 
would have been enchanting had it been 
threaded by winding rivers. The gentleman 
now opened the door and gave me ingress to 
a spacious room, which held a bust of Jeffer- 
son. The room hada portrait of Napoleon, 
and a centre table, with some porcelain, once 
belonging to the Corsican, and two tumblers 
out of which Queen Victoria had drank at 
the great London entertainment. He show- 
ed me a ladder which the ex-president had 
constructed. After Charles Fifth retired 
from empire, he employed himself about 
watches, perhaps because as a politician he| 
had been accustomed to time things. ‘The 
ex-president, however, employed himself on 
this ladder, which shuts and openes. It 
might suit some politicians, who might close! 
it when they want to keep dark, and unfold 
it when they might wish to ascend to places; 
of power and trust. We then passed into a 


I replied, ‘‘as visit 


room with akind of Mosaic tesselated floor, 
and then to the terraces which brought the 
University to view, and after that to the apart- 
ment in which the library used to be kept; 





but the sybilline books had all been scattered 
by the fierce winds of adversity. 

The young man attended me to where the 
mountain shelves off towards its descent into 


the valley, and he appeared anxious to engage 


me in a conversation much like one of the 
Bolloquies of Erasmus. The truth is that he 
was a Hebrew, and quite intelligent. He 
questioned meas to my knowledge of that 
language, but we differed as to the points.— 
He then asked my opinion of Lord Byron’s 
Hebrew Melodies ; and my opinion was, that 
they were not worthy the pen by which they 
were written, and we were here agreed.— 
He then inquired whether Parnell’s Hermit 
was not one of my favorite works; and was 
answered in the affirmative. 

“ Perhaps, then,” said he, “like the her- 
mit, you have set out on your travels with a 
view to unravel some intricate web of Prov- 
idence.” 

“ The world,” I replied, “is full of myster- 
ies. Your own nation constitutes a secret, 
kept at present in impenetrable obscurity ; 
but not to be resolved by a pedestrian excur- 
sion.” 

“ Pedestrian! ” he remarked with some sur- 
prise, “ and did you ride neither mule nor 
camel into this vicinity ?”’ 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” was my 
reply. 

And how far will your excursion extend?” 

“For the present,” said I, “it is bounded 
by this part of the South West Range; and 
it is my purpose to get back to Ringwood.” 

“ Ringwood,” said he, “ and where is Ring- 
wood?” 

“It’s a spot,” Lreplied, “unknown to fame; 
but it holds some little princes, who will re- 
install their Parent King after a week’s abdi- 
cation.” 


Thus stanéls yon aged oak in ivy bound, 
And youthful ivy clasps that oak around. 


This young Hebrew was a relative of Cap- 
tain Levy, who is the present owner of Mon- 
ticello; and we did not part without my call- 
ing to mind the pictures of oriental hospitali- 
ty, which are found in the writings of the 
Jewish Lawgiver. But in the meantime eve- 
ning had come,—and an evening too, which 
was without a parallel in all my previous ac- 
quaintance with nature. We never coveted 
so intently a talent for description. The sun 
was wheeling down the western mountains, 
and the forests were all inflamed. The 
clouds were bent into arches to which the 
stars seemed like diamond keystones; and 
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the queen of night entered the saloon in one 
of her most graceful curves. The peaks of 
the Blue Ridge rose like columns into the 
rings of purple and gold leaf clouds; and the 
round hills were like periods of indigo, to di- 
vide the field of vision. But though delight- 
ful, the coloring soon died away ; and all hu- 
man enjoyments are liable to fade, as Sir 
Walter Scott has sung in one of his coro- 
nachs. The birds fell off as if they all had 
died, and as if their nests had been transform- 
ed into se many osier and wooded urns. The 
hopes of men often perish after a few melo- 
dies in life; but even life is not destitute of 
solid pleasures. In reaching home, time and 
space seemed to be annihilated, and my ga- 
zelle-like knee found repose, after it had boun- 
ded for a summer’s week along the South 
West Range. My arrival produced quite a 
eommotion among the Ringwood bairns.— 
One hung my vest on a bush among a multi- 
tude of roses, and Lin carried off my dusty 
sandals to the garret, and my little Oliver 
Goldy hid my staff among the violets. The 
queen mother put my scallop carefully away, 
and suspended my mountain reed in the sum- 
mer-house,— 

Then led me with woman’s kindest looks, 

And showed me all my antique household books. 

And thus ended one of my rambles, which 
is here given inthe dull angles of prose ; but 
we have since taken another, which may be 
told in the rounder turns of rhyme. 


Rinewoop Cortage, Va., June 17, 1843. 





penatihenmemeedt 


gc Perhaps we owe an apology to our 
readers for the length of the articles contain- 
ed in the present number of the Gem—but 
they are so valuable we disliked to abridge or 
even “continue” them, They are written by 
the most popular writers, and are of a char- 
acter that must well repay 4 perusal by read- 
ers of almost everyclass. The poem enti- 
tled “The Dreaming Boy,” is beautiful. Our 
correspondent informs us that the history of 
it is this : “Patten wrote it for some Eastern 
Periodical, for which he had been in the 
habit of writing, and expected it would be ea- 
gerly accepted at a high price ; judge, then. 
of his disappointment and chagrin, to learn it 
was rejected. He declared he had never ta- 
ken as much pains with a poem in his life, 
and that he believed it Avs dest, but-his pride 


Se 


being wounded, he would never again o¥,, 


it for publication, and gave the mManuseript tp 
Lieut. Clendennin, who gave it to me in 18%» 


at Fort Brady, at the Falls of St. Maric.” 





ANECDOTE OF BURNS. 


Being in Church one Sunday, and hay)», 
some difficulty in procuring a seat,a young |,. 
dy, who perceived him, kindly made way (,, 
him in her pew. The text was upon | 
terror of the gospel, as denounced again, 
sinners, to prove which the preacher referr., 
to several passages of scripture, to al! o; 
which the lady seemed very attentive, |); 
somewhat agitated; Burns, on perceiving 
this, wrote with a pencil, on a leaf of he 
Bible, the following lines : 

‘*Fair maid, you need not take the hint, 
Nor idle texts pursue; 


*T was only sinners that he meant, 
Not angels, such as you.”’ 


GET UP, GIRLS. 


What if youare sleepy? Jump out o 
bed—fly round—stir about, and in a few m. 
ments you willbe as bright as larks. \\, 
wouldn’t give a straw for girls who won’ gx 
up in the morning. What are they good {oy' 
Lazy, dumpish creatures—they are not fit fo: 
wives or companions. Our advice to youn: 
men who are looking out for wives would |: 
—never select a female who dozes away the 
precious morning hours. She may be a he! 
eat, but will never prove a help-meet.” 








(> The following, says the Boston Post. 
was found among the posthumous papers 0: 
an elderly single gentleman, supposed t: 
have died of ossification of the heart. The 
world is apt to mistake the true character 0: 
bachelors as physicians are the diseases © 
their patients : 


‘**J wish I were a married man, 
And had a little baby, 
I'd buy a little wagon-cart, 
And draw it round some, may be.’’ 





A woman possessed of genius and liters: 
ture, is perhaps unnatural; so also the gar 


yet a lovely one. 





She who is judiciously conversant wi) F 
books, will find her countenance improvin; 


as her mind is informed, and her look enne 
bled as her heart is elevated. 
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den rose, the ‘queen of flowers;’ the ‘flowe: , 
of love’ is, by the laws of botany, a monst | 








